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American Institute of Min- 
ing Engineers 


At a joint meeting of the board of di- 
rectors and of the council of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Mining Engineers, on 
March 31, Dr. R. W. Raymond tendered 
his resignation as secretary. His succes- 
sor is Dr. Joseph Struthers, who has been 
assistant secretary during the 
years. Doctor Raymond has 
pointed secretary 
council, the 
his services 
and other 


last eight 
been ap- 
of the 
retaining 


emeritus 

thus 

special 
for 


Institute 

for editorial 
which he 
is so well qualified by training and ex- 
perience. Doctor Raymond, one of the 
founders of the Institute in 1871, was 
elected vice-president and became presi- 
dent in that 
He was reélected president in 
1873 and 1874. In 1883 he was ap- 
to succeed Dr. T. M 
Drown, who had resigned. He was elect- 
1884, and has 
His 
was celebrated last year. 


duties 


year, following David 
Thomas. 
1872, 


pointed secretary 


ed secretary in February, 
been annually reélected since then. 
70th birthday 

Doctor Raymond’s secretaryship of the 
Institute has been a noteworthy period, 
but also in 
The latter 
owes more to the members of the Insti- 
and the 
'nstitute owes to Doctor Raymond a debt 


not only in its own history, 


that of the mining industry. 
tute than words ever can tell, 
that is well recognized. For upward of 
25 years he has been its inspiration and 
during the time of his leadership has 
produced a collection of technical litera- 
ture, edited in his inimitable way, of 
which the value to the mining industry 
cannot be overestimated. 

But as the industry has grown so has 
and both are destined to 
The leaders of the In- 
stitute have felt the need of extending 
The 
executive and administrative duties in- 


the Institute, 
continue to grow. 


its usefulness to its membership. 


cumbent upon the secretary have been in- 
creasing steadily; and with the suggested 
extensions of the activity of the Institute 
they must further multiply. Doctor Ray- 
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mond desired to be relieved from some of 
the burdens and be free to continue to do 
things that he likes best. 

It is the intention of the officers of the 
Institute to take immediate steps toward 
increasing the activity of the organization 
and promoting its usefulness to its mem- 
bership. Plans for this were discussed 
at a meeting of some of the past officers, 
by invitation of the president, last Friday 
evening. The formulation of these will 
devolve upon Mr. Kirchhoff, the presi- 
dent, who is devoting much attention to 
Institute affairs, and Doctor Struthers, 
the secretary, who-has had long exper- 
ience in the duties of his new position 
and has well earned his promotion. We 
are sure that both of these officers, to- 
gether with the council, will welcome 
suggestions from members for the im- 
provement of the welfare of the Institute 
and the promotion of its interest. 








The Lehigh Valley Decision 
The decision of the Supreme Court in 
the Lehigh Valley case, which is noted 
elsewhere, reopens questions which were 
supposed te be settled. The former de- 
cision on the commodities clause of the 
Interstate Commerce law held that it was 
not in contravention of the law for a 
tailroad to transport coal owned by a 
company in which it held an interest, and 
this ruling was generally accepted a2 
applying to the anthracite carriers and 
their subsidiary coal companies. The 
took the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad Company as a test case 
This 
thrown out by the lower court, is 
reinstated by the Supreme Court, 
and will be tried on a question of fact. 
The Supreme Court, apparently, goes 
behind its former decision and makes a 
distinction in conditions. 


Government, however, 
and sought to prosecute it further. 
suit, 
now 


While an in- 
terest in a coal company does not bar a 
railroad from handling the coal, that is 
not the case where the railroad company 
owns all the stock of the coal company— 
making the latter practically a mere 
agency or department of its operations. 
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This, the court holds, is more than a 
mere interest in the coal operations and 
constitutes a different case. 

Tnis decision will affect several of the 
large anthracite carriers. The Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western, after the former 
decision, organized a coal company to 
which it sells all of its coal at the mines; 
but apparently anticipating some further 
decision like the present, it did not re- 
tain possession of the coal-company stock, 
but distributed it to its own stockhold- 
ers. This arrangement, while insuring 
harmony in the management, made the 
coal company an independent corpora- 
tion in the eye of the law. The case of 
the Reading is also different; the Reading 
Company is a holding company which 
owns the stocks of the Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal and Iron Company and the 
Philadelphia & Reading Railroad Com- 
pany; but the railroad company has tech- 
nically no ownership in the coal stock. 

The other companies, however—the 
Central Railroad of New Jersey with its 
Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Company, 
the Erie with its Hillside and Pennsyl- 
vania Coal the New 
York, Ontario & Western, with its sub- 
sidiary coal companies—seem to come 
under the same rule as the Lehigh Val- 


companies, and 


ley, and must take some action to avoid 
or comply with the law. The Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company holds its coal 
companies by lease or by majority owner- 
ship, not sole ownership, and so, appar- 
ently, is not an offender. 

The case has still to be retried in the 
Circuit Court, but its decision must rest 
upon the rules laid down by the Supreme 
Court. Some readjustment of the rela- 
tions of the anthracite-coal companies 
and the anthracite carriers will almost 
ceftainly be the result. 


A Point in Rescue Work 


The activity of mine managers, co- 
operating with the Bureau of Mines, in 
not only adopting measures to prevent 
accidents, but in perfecting a proper sys- 
tem for emergency rescue work, has 
caused serious thought to concentrate on 
this latter subject. 
supplemented by recent experiences here 
and abroad, has forcibly reminded many 
engineers, as one of our correspondents 
states on page 725, that every rescue 
party should comprise three or more men. 

The point made that when two rescuers 
equipped with breathing apparatus, go 


This consideration, 
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into a mine after an explosion, or to at- 


tend a fire, one man is helpless to rescue - 


his partner, is a true statement of the 
case. The combined weight of two sets 
of rescue apparatus is from 80 to 100 
Ib., and one man cannot carry such a 
weight, in addition to lifting his comrade, 
especially when his working capacity or 
efficiency is somewhat reduced by the 
breathing apparatus he is harnessed in. 


The Giroux Mines 


Our vituperative young contemporary 
of Salt Lake City has put us into its 
ananias-club. Its last previous nominee 
having been the U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey, we find ourselves in respectable 
company. The indictment of us is based 
upon our analysis of the Giroux report. 

It seems that an officer of the Giroux 
company has told a stockholder that the 
assays of the porphyry ore given in its 
official report represent, not what the 
ore contained, but what is going to be got 
out of it, the statement being predicated 
upon an expected recovery of 70 per cent. 
of the metal. Attention is called to the 
remark in the pamphlet-report, at the 
foot of the table of ore-estimation, that 
“The above figures are for net recovery.” 

The simple interpretation of that state- 
ment is that net recovery of ore is the 
meaning. Estimates of such orebodies 
are apt to be for the gross tonnage. Some 
companies have been careful to state, 
however, that their estimates are for the 
extractable or recoverable tonnage, al- 
lowing for the inevitable loss in mining. 
In the Lake Superior district ore is com- 
monly expressed in terms of the metal 
that it is expected to yield, but in that 
district mine-sampling is not practised. 
Elsewhere in copper mining a statement 
of the average grade of ore is invariably 
referred to the copper content, the ex- 
pected yield being commonly reckoned in 
terms of pounds per ton of ore, and 
the percentage upon which such a esti- 
mate is based is commonly stated. 

If the Giroux management has actually 
introduced a different system, it ought to 
tell something about it, including (A) the 
reason why, and (B) the details of pro- 
cedure. Under the latter, it should tell: 
(1) The factor employed; (2) how de- 
termined; (3) why it should be applied 
to each individual drill hole; (4) whether 
the same factor be applied to all grades 
of ore. 
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The president of the company, himself, 
would probably like to know about these 
things, because even he does not seem 
to be clear upon the subject. He stated 
that the concentrating ore nearer the sur- 
face “will be of a grade considerably 
higher than the average shown in the es- 
timate; therefore, for several years . 

the ore extracted will average two 
per cent. or better in copper. The lower 
grade material can be taken out in fu- 
ture years as the price for copper metal 
advances.” The italics are ours. 

According to the figures of the general 
manager the company has developed 9.- 
500,000 tons of ore averaging 1.33 per 
cent. copper. If we are to accept what 
the secretary has said and apply the di- 
visor of 0.7, the quotient would be 1.9 
per cent. for the whole amount. The gen- 
eral manager has reported the Bunker 
Hill orebody as of 2,380,000 tons, aver- 
aging 1.65 per cent. copper, which di- 
vided by 0.7 would be 2.36 per cent. 

The general manager of the company 
enumerated its orebodies separately, giv- 
ing to one column of figures the caption 
“Grade of Ore,” and with the aid of 
those figures and the tonnages developed 
computed the pounds of copper. It is 
evident that either the president or the 
general manager did not know what he 
was talking about. 

In fact the matter seems to be a 
comedy of errors. We have learned au- 
thoritatively, though unofficially, that the 
report was made without the statement 
that “The above figures are for net re- 
covery,” and minus those words was 
given to the press for publication. It 
was upon that publication that our 
analysis was based (as also were all of 
the other comments that came to our at- 
tention). The cryptic sentence in the 
pamphlet was introduced subsequently. 

We now have reason to believe that 
the Giroux porphyry ore assays higher 
than was stated in the report and that the 
mine has suffered because of the in- 
troduction of a bizarre, grotesque and 
unique method of estimation, but what 
are the facts is still a matter for sur- 
mise. The published report of the com- 
pany, a spoilage of good white paper, 
is simply to be dismissed from con- 
sideration. We are disposed to regard 
it as the product of stupidity rather than 
of any intention to mislead, but certainly 
the Giroux management owes an official 
statement to its stockholders. 
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Utah Copper Chile Mills 


Under this heading in the JourRNAL of 
March 18, “Subscriber” greatly praised 
the work that is being done in the 
mills of the Utah Copper Company. 
However, as a matter of fact an extrac- 
tion of 68.3 per cent. of copper was 
made in the remodeled section and 67.3 
per cent. in the old sections, only in cer- 
tain tests, and the extraction in the Gar- 
field plant is generally slightly under 
60 per cent., even since the remodeling. 

No one can gainsay that the Utah 
Copper management made a_ great 
change for the better when it revised 
the crushing system and installed rough- 
ing tables. The use of coarse screens 
on the Chile mills and the method of 
successive classification has diminished 
the amount of sliming, but to a surpris- 
ingly small degree when one compares 
the screen analyses from the two sec- 
tions so as to see what the actual change 
has been. The reader will see fhat no 
startling improvement has resulted, even 
if “Subscriber” thinks that the solution 
to the fine crushing of ores has been 
found. The trouble is that the Chile 
mills are still the ones that do the bulk 
of the fine crushing instead of rolls, as 
should be the case, and the abrasive ac- 
tion of the Chile mills is still there; for 
it cannot be avoided as it is inherent in 
the machine. 

The tailings from the old section con- 
tained 6.1 per cent. that passed a 150- 
mesh screen and stayed on a 200-mesh 
screen, while the tailings from the re- 
modeled section contained 5.7 per cent. 
of the same size material; in the tailings 
from an old section there was 48.1 per 
cent. that passed a 200-mesh screen, and 
in the tailings from the remodeled sec- 
tion 42 per cent. that passed a 200-mesh 
screen. In other words there has been 
a diminution in the amount of slimes in 
the tailings that amounts to 6.1 per cent. 
and an added extraction, owing to less 
Slimes, of 1 per cent. But the reader 
must remember that these extractions 
made during some test runs are not typi- 
cal of the ordinary extractions made by 
the mill throughout a period of a year, 
for during that period of time conditions 
equalize themselves, and the extraction 
comes down to about 60 per cent. on a 
head averaging about 1.55 per cent. cop- 
per. 

There is nothing phenomenal in such 
crushing when done in stages, for in the 
Arthur plant, when it was the Boston 
Consolidated mill and A. J. Bettles was 
in charge of it, ore was crushed in the 
batteries so as to pass a punched-slot 
Screen of Allis-Chalmers make, equiva- 
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lent to a 26x26-mesh, No. 26 wire screen, 
from a size of 1.5 in. as a maximum at 
one operation with the production of only 
34 per cent. that would pass a 200-mesh 
screen, while for short periods the pulp 
contained even less slime, the figures given 
being averages obtained late in the life 
of the plant after the peculiarities of the 
individual stamp had been studied and 
mastered. 

The statements that “Subscriber” makes 
in regard to the action of rolls, Chile 
mills and Huntington mills being prac- 
tically the same is absurd. True, the 
Huntington mill as itis operated in large 
copper mills makes as much slime ap- 
proximately as the Chile mill, but the 
slime made is entirely different in its 
character from the attrition slime pro- 
duced in the Chile mill. But the Hunt- 
ington mill is running under a handicap 
in these big mills, for on account of the 
consequent drop in the tonnage, grind- 
ing shoes are not used in the mills to 
grind down the bumps that develop on 
the die rings and so the rollers begin to 
chatter and wear unevenly, causing an 
excessive amount of sliming. The true 
value of the Huntington mill appears only 
when it is handled properly, and that at 
present is only in certain of the small 
lead mills where continual attention is 
paid. It is the cost of this attention that 
limits their use, but it is not so great as 
many think, provided the manager be 
willing to cut down the tonnage some- 
what by using grinding shoes in the mills 
to true up the die ring frequently. If the 
Chile mill is as good for crushing ore, 
without sliming it, as is the Huntington 
mill, why does not one see Chile mills 
working successfully in lead mills? It 
is absurd to think that a grain of ore 
gets under the mullergonly once in the 
Chile mill before it is discharged, no 
matter what the size of screen used. 
Even if it did, the particle is subjected 
to the grind inherent in the machine. If 
that is not the case, and sliming is not 
due mainly to the mullers passing over 
ore particles time and time again before 
they are discharged, as some maintain, 
then why is not the sliming less now that 
the successive classification is resorted 
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to in the Garfield plant, and if it is not 
an attrition slime that is made, why does 
not the saving rise in the remodeled 
mill above 60 and stay near 68 per cent., 
or reach 70 per cent. as was character- 
istic of the Boston Consolidated stamp 
mill ? 

It is equally absurd to say that Chile 
mills and rolls work the same. If that 
is so, why are all the large mills trying 
to throw more and more work upon the 
rolls ? 

There are many things yet to be dis- 
cussed in regard to the milling of these 
There is much yet to be 
learned in regard to the fine grinding of 
them, but the solution points not toward 
the Chile mill, but rather to the roll. If 
the roll fails to prove itself capable of 
standing up to the work of crushing to 
sizes as fine as required in milling this 
class of ore, then the tube mill, which 
is the nearest approach in a practical 
machine to the action obtained in the 
ball mill, will in all probability be found 
to give much more promise of solving 
the problem than any of the different 
types of Chile mills. Even now a tube 
mill is used in a western mill to regrind 
a zinc-lead middling, and that is done 
without excessive sliming. 

Sidney J. Jennings is authority for the 
statement that the Boston mill averaged 
better than 69 per cent. for a year on a 
head just as poor as the mill now treats, 
but I am told that the Utah Copper Com- 
pany succeeded in getting only about 63 
per cent. 


CLAUDE T. RICE. 
New York, March 29, 1911. 


Errors in Mine Sampling 


Anent the various articles that have ap- 
peared in the technical publications in the 
last few months on errors and variations 
in sampling, it is interesting to note that 
unsatisfactory results were obtained by 
sampling: in the usual manner at the 
Shamva mines in Rhodesia. 

The gold occurs in a system of narrow 
joints in the vein stuff and in sampling 
the engineers decided to give two valua- 
tions, one as obtained by assay, and a re- 
duced figure. Later a 5-stamp mill was 
built to determine the value of the ore 
by tests on mill lots. The results are 
shown in the accompanying table. 

I had a similar experience in sampling 
a stockwork deposit in Nicaragua. The 
gold occurred in a number of nearly flat 
veins of varying width. The vein stuff 
was soft as was the country, which also 
contained a small quantity of gold. The 
softness of the ore and rock and prox- 
imity of the veins necessitated working 
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the deposit without separating the un- 
profitable material between any two veins. 
SHAMVA MINE SAMPLING, 

SAMPLING RESULTS. 


Unreduced, Reduced, Mill test, 
iwt d dwt. 


RHODESIA. 


Test. 


The samples from the vein varied from 
$7 to $20 in gold, averaging $9. The im- 
pregnated rock between the veins aver- 
aged $1.80. In calculating the mean value 
according to the relative thickness of vein 
and rock the material averaged $6. Ac- 
tual mill tests resulted in the accounting 
of $4 in gold recovered and in the tailing, 
which result was afterward confirmed by 
operations extending over several years. 

These observations show that the prop- 
er interpretation of the results is as im- 
portant as the sampling and assaying, and 
can only be made by men who have had a 
wide experience both in the examination 
and operation of mines where the occur- 
rence of gold is erratic. 

-. .. THOMAS F, KEETY. 

Bluefields, Nicaragua, March 1, 1911. 


Are You an Engineer? 


We have already been forced to ac- 
cept almost any old scoundrel with a 
slouch hat and the ability to distinguish 
between bourbon and rye (if bought by 
another) as “Colonel”; “Professor” 
seems to mean anybody from the presi- 
dent of a college to the dissolute piano 
player in a western dance hall; and, the 
tendency of the day seems to be to 
adopt the title “engineer” whenever one 
has an idea that he can sell cheap advice 
or run anything from a “skin game” to 
a Hupmobile. 

This is a democratic country and un- 
der the assumption that we are all free 
and equal it is hard to see any remedy 
for this misuse of legitimate titles. It 
has long been a mooted question as to 
what constitutes a “mining engineer,” 
whether the college diploma or the “ability 
to do” is the necessary qualification. While 
this question was being debated many 
have assumed the title, evidently under 
a misinterpretation of the word “do,” for 
certainly the ranks of mining engineers 
have for years been infested with a band 
of crooks whose sole aim in life seems to 
have been to do the public—up brown. 

The profession and the legitimate 
business of mining have suffered from 
the operations of such “engineers.” One 
can hardly wonder at the attitude of the 
investing public toward the “mining 
game” when one considers the way the 
public has been skinned. It has almost 
come to a pass when a man who admits 
his connection with mining has to pre- 
sent his bill of (business) health in order 
to be admitted into society. And the 
title “mining engineer” has become a 
very questionable asset. Now that “finan- 
cial,” “publicity’—and the latest—”so- 
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cial” engineers are all being foisted upon 
the public, the time does not seem far 
when the man practising engineering as 
a profession will, in answer to the ques- 
tion “Are you an engineer?” in self de- 
fense reply, “No, plain mister!” 


New York, March 2, 1911. ans 


Poisoning by Cyanide 


In recent issues of the JourRNAL I 
have noted several interesting discus- 
sions of the subject of cyanide poison- 
ing. The question is one of importance 
to metallurgists as the dangers of cyan- 
ide poisoning are ever present in cyanide 
plants. Notwithstanding this I note an 
inexcusable negligence in providing an- 
tidotes in cyanide mills throughout Aus- 
tralia and I do not doubt that the same 
is true in other countries. 

There is, however, no excuse for man- 
agers of Australian plant not providing 
protection for their employers. As a re- 
sult of the research work of Dr. C. J. 
Martin and Dr. R. A. O’Brien, the Vic- 
torian Mines Department has placed on 
the market an efficient cyanide anti- 
dote, H. B. Silberberg & Co., Melbourne, 
being the authorized sales agents. With 
a preparation of proved value accessible 
to all, negligence in providing the same 
assumes a serious character. It is also 
stated by J. L. Jona that adrenalin is 
an efficient antidote for cyanide poison- 
ing. More information as to the method 
of administering, dose, etc., would be in- 
structive. 

R. S. BLACK. 

Charters Towers, Queensland, 

Jan. 16, 1911. 


Extracting Copper from Ore 
in Place 


I have read with interest the observa- 
tions made by J. Parke Channing on the 
patent granted to W. L. Austin for the 
leaching of copper ores under ground. 
Mr. Channing ably furnishes examples of 
precedence having been established on 
this process as far back as 1850 in the 
Eureka mine in Tennessee. Anticipa- 
tions of this patent are more or less 
world wide and it is evident that Mr. 
Austin has been granted a patent in a 
very precipitous manner and it is ex- 
ceedingly doubtful if he could enforce it. 

Some years ago I was employed on the 
Rio Tinto mine in Spain. There the ore 
is removed in large galleries and the 
honeycomb part of the vein formed by 
the removed chambers offers a_ large 
surface exposed to the action of air and 
moisture which causes the oxidization of 
the copper in the ore into sulphates, etc. 
The cupreous solutions gravitate to the 
bottom of the mine and are therefrom 
pumped up to the surface where they are 
led into precipitating pits similar to 
those employed for treating the cupreous 
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solutions obtained more rapidly from the 
ore burned at the surface. The pumping 
of the copper solutions to the surface is 
in fact such an important item at Rio 
Tinto that the magnitude of the rains 
during the wet season is regarded as an 
important feature in the year’s profits, 
Water is even led into mines under cer- 
tain conditions. 

The famous old Parys mine in Angle- 
sey also affords an additional example. 
Prior even to the date mentioned by Mr. 
Channing the copper-bearing water was 
pumped out of the mine and led into 
brick-lined pits containing scrap iron. The 
iron was raked over from time to time, 
and gradually the old pots, kettles, meat 
tins, shovels, etc., passed into solution, 
while the copper was precipitating. The 
iron was not lost; the ferruginous solu- 
tions running away from the precipitating 
pits was led into large pools and there 
exposed to the action of air and rain. 
The dissolved iron gradually passed to a 
higher state of oxidization, producing in- 
soluble ochres, and gradually a deposit 
of this substance was formed on the 
bottom of the ponds, according to the 
strength of the ferrous solutions sup- 
plied. The ponds were run dry and 
cleared out periodically. 

MORTON WEBBER. 

New York, March 30, 1911. 


Geology Applied to Mining 


The article on applied geology by F. A. 
Linforth and E. B. Milburn in the Jour- 
NAL of April 1, is most interesting to the 
mining engineer. The _ possibilities of 
making practical use of geological data 
obtained from observations in the mine 
aided by tape compass and clinometer 
are more apparent than the deduction of 
abstruse theories based on the micro- 
scopic examination of rock specimens. 

The field engineer would be yet more 
indebted to the geologists if they would 
provide him with a simple group of 
family names for the igneous rocks; 
names that he may employ with a sense 
of security and assign te any rock with- 
out resorting to the microscope and thin 
sections; names that would designate the 
general nature of the rock without en- 
tering into refinements unnecessary for 
field purposes. 

The average engineer has much else 
to do than determine the exact nature of 
a fine-grained igneous rock and often 
feels the need of a group name when 
for instance he is not sure whether a rock 
is rhyolite or dacite and has no micro- 
scope to make the exact determination. 

Petrology includes a bewildering mud- 
dle of names to most engineers and while 
an elaborate system of classification may 
be necessary for the geologist the needs 
of the engineer for a simple system of 
classification should not be overlooked. 

FIELD ENGINEER. 

New York, April 3, 1911. 
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Samuel Franklin Emmons 


On March 28, 1911, after a short ill- 
ness of five days, Samuel Franklin Em- 
mons died at his home in Washington, 
D. C. For the last year or two Mr. Em- 
mons had been in poor health, but none 
the less was able to attend to his duties; 
as late as March 23 he was in his office 
in the Geological Survey. 

Mr. Emmons’ death has_ deprived 
science not only of an eminent geologist, 
but of the pioneer in economic work in 
this country. For the last 30 years he 
has indeed been the most prominent fig- 
ure in that field in America, if not in 
the world. The loss which his death has 
inflicted on the wide circle of those who 
knew and admired him, would be difficult 
to estimate. 

He was born March 29, 1841, in Bos- 
ton, Mass., where his family has resided 
since 1840. His great grandfather, 
Samuel Franklin, after whom he was 
named, was the first cousin and most inti- 
mate friend of Benjamin Franklin. 

He graduated from Harvard College in 
1861, and went to Europe in June of that 
year to pursue his professional studies, 
there being at that time no mining 
schools in the United States. On the ap- 
plication of the United States Minister at 
Paris he was admitted to the Ecole Im- 
periale des Mines in 1862, where, dur- 
ing two years, he followed the same 
courses, and passed the same examina- 
tion as the French government engineers, 
being rated first among foreign students 
in the final examinations. 

In the summer of 1864 he went to 
Freiberg, Saxony, taking a practical 
course in the mines during the summer 
months, and following the lectures and 
laboratory work of the Bergakademie 
during the ensuing year. Afterward he 
studied various European mining dis- 
tricts until the summer of 1866, when he 
returned to America. 

After eight months spent in visiting the 
mining regions of the United States, he 
went, in May 1867, to California with 
Clarence King as volunteer assistant 
geologist on the U. S. Geological Ex- 
ploration of the 40th parallel. This was 
the first Government exploration con- 
ducted under scientific, instead of mili- 
tary management. At that time the Pa- 
cific railroads were just started, that on 
the east having reached half way across 
the plains, and that on the west half way 
up the western slope of the Sierra Ne- 
vada; ‘of the intermediate region the 
greater part was practically a terra in- 
cognita. Mr. King’s plan was to make a 
topographical and geological survey of 
the region to be opened up by these rail- 
toads, covering a mountainous belt over 
100 miles wide and about 1000 miles 
long. In spite of natural obstacles this 
Plan was successfully carried out, though 
it was 10 years before the results, filling 
seven Government quartos with two large 
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atlases, were finally published. Imme- 
diate attention was, however, given to 
direct economic results, and the volume 
on “Mining Industries,” largely occupied 
by a geological description of the fa- 
mous Comstock lode, was completed in 
1869. To this, Mr. Emmons contributed 
with other members of the Survey, and it 
was while engaged in preparing the un- 
derground maps for this work, at Vir- 
ginia City, in the winter of 1867-8, that 
he received his official appointment on 
the survey. In March, 1868, Mr. Em- 
mons had charge of an expedition to 
Mono lake for the purpose of studying 
the thermal and recent volcanic phenom- 
ena in its vicinity. During the following 
summer he headed a party making a 
survey of central and eastern Nevada 
and western Utah; in 1869 he made a 
study of the desert ranges of the Salt 
Lake Valley, and of the great Wasatch 
range. 

In 1870, a study was commenced of the 
extinct volcanoes of the Pacific coast. 


S. F. EMMons 


In October of this year, Mr. Emmons, 
with A. D. Wilson, topographer, spent 
three weeks on the slopes of Mount 
Rainier, the highest and most inaccessible 
of these peaks, which, up to that year, 
had never been ascended, and made a 
survey of the eastern half of the moun- 
tain, including its summit, but he was 
driven away by snow before the entire 
circuit had been completed. 

In 1871 and 1872 he surveyed the 
Uinta Mountains, the Green River basin 
and the Park range of the Rocky moun- 
tains. It was during the summer of the 
latter year that a supposed occurrence of 
diamonds which had created much excite- 
ment in California was shown by Em- 
mons and King to be fraudulent. 

In the Autumn of 1877 Mr. Emmons, 
having completed his government work, 
went to Cheyenne, Wyoming, and en- 
gaged in the cattle business; he was still 
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in that State when, in 1879, he was ap- 
pointed geologist of the newly organized 
U. S. Geological Survey, of which Clar- 
ence King was first director. In pur- 
suance of the policy adopted by King 
of making economic geology the most 
prominent feature of the survey, Em- 
mons was given charge of the mining 
geology of the Rocky Mountain division. 
As a commencement of this work, Mr. 
Emmons was directed to make a survey 
of the newly opened Leadville region. 
The geological field work was begun in 
December, 1879. 

The study of the Leadville district 
proved unusually complicated and diffi- 
cult, and the field work lasted until the 
spring of 1881. During this time Em- 
mons also had charge of the collection of 
the statistics of the precious metals in the 
Rocky Mountain region for the tenth 
census, and, in connection with G. F. 
Becker, published Vol. XIII (Precious 
Metals) of its reports, in which for the 
first time geological sketches were pub- 
lished of the Western States with special 
reference to mining geology. An _ ab- 
stract of results of the Leadville work 
was published early in 1882 in the an- 
nual report of the Director of the Sur- 
vey, but for various reasons the final 
publication of the monograph and atlas 
on the “Geology and Mining Industry of 
Leadville” was not accomplished until 
1888. 

It was by his work at Leadville that 
Mr. Emmons achieved his greatest dis- 
tinction. His study of the geology of 
that district was masterly, and has proved 
of the greatest practical use, as well as a 
valuable contribution to the scientific 
knowledge of ore deposits. It has been 
largely through this report, and the 
studies that local engineers were able to 
base upon it, that the ore deposits of 
Leadville have been so thoroughly pros- 
pected. His conclusions have been proved 
by subsequent developments to have 
been, in the main, remarkably correct. 
No geologist could wish a better or more 
honest testimonial than the estimation in 
which his work has ever been held by all 
classes of mining men in the district, 
from the leading mine manager to the 
humblest prospector. With all, “Em- 
mons’ report” has been a_ constantly 
scught book of reference whose worth 
has been proved by results. 

After several years it was found that 
the extensive developments at Leadville 
necessitated further geological work and 
a part of Emmons’ later life was de- 
voted to a continuation and elaboration 
of this monographic study. The result of 
seme of these’ examinations was pub- 
lished in 1907 as Bulletin No. 320: 
“Downtown District of Leadville, Colo- 
rado,” in conjunction with Prof. J. D. 
Irving. Emmons did not live to see the 
final results of his labors, but the com- 
plete report on Leadville will shortly be 
issued by the Geological Survey. 
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On July 1, 1900, Emmons was put in 
charge of the Section of Metalliferous 
Deposits, under C. D. Walcott, who then 
was director of the Survey. For several 
years previous to that time he had, 
however, supervised a large part of that 
work. During the time he was occupied 
in economic studies with corps of geolo- 
gists, much of the most valuable work on 
mining districts in the West was planned 
by him and issued under his. direct su- 
pervision. 

In 1894 was published a description of 
the Elk mountains (in the Anthracite- 
Crested Butte folio). In 1895 a report 
on the Mines of Custer county, Colorado, 
was issued. In 1897 he published a folio 
of the Geologic Atlas of the United 
States on the Butte district, Montana, and 
in the following year a folio on the Ten- 
mile District, Colorado. 

Among the reports in which he had a 
large personal share may be mentioned 
those describing the mining geology of 
the Black Hills, Mercur, Bingham, Tintic 
and Butte districts. 

In addition to his official reports a 
number of shorter articles of great merit 
were contributed by Emmons to scientific 
periodicals. Among the more important 
may be mentioned “The Genesis of Cer- 
tain Ore-Deposits,” “Notes on the Geol- 
cgy of Butte, Montana,” “Structural re- 
lations of Ore-Deposits,” and “Geological 
distribution of the useful metals in the 
United States’”—all in the Transactions 
of the American Institute of Mining En- 
gineers. In the last mentioned paper, 
written in 1894, Emmons predicted the 
rapid increase of gold production of this 
country. Among those published in the 
Proceedings of the Colorado Scientific 
Society are: ‘“‘Notes on some Colorado 
deposits,” “On the origin of fissure 
veins,” “Preliminary notes on the geol- 
ogy of Aspen, Colorado.” During the last 
years of his life several articles were 
published by him in the recently founded 
journal Economic Geology, in which he 
was actively interested up to his death. 
Among these papers may be mentioned 
descriptions of the Nacozari and Cana- 
nea copper deposits of Mexico. 

In 1900 a paper by Emmons of spe- 
cial importance appeared in the Transac- 
tions of the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers, entitled “The secondary en- 
richment of ore deposits,” in which the 
laws of sulphide enrichment by descend- 
ing waters was clearly stated; the re- 
cognition of this has been of the greatest 
practical value to miners in all parts of 
the world. All of these paper show con- 
sistently the same thoroughness and in- 
sight that characterized all of his work; 
and the same clarity of thought and 
vividness of expression that made him 
preéminent among writers on the sub- 
ject of economic geology, and especially 
endeared him to the mining engineers of 
the world. 
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In 1874 Emmons was elected Fellow of 
the Geological Society of London. In 
1877 he became a member of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Mining Engineers, of 
which he was twice a vice-president. He 
was one of those who organized the 
Colorado Scientific Society. Somewhat 


later he took part in the organization of 


the Geological Society of America, and 
was elected president of that body in 
1903. In 1892 he was elected a mem- 
ber of the National Academy of Sciences, 
of which he has been the treasurer since 
1°02. He was a member of the Mining 
and Metallurgical Society of America and 
of many other scientific societies. In 
1910 the universities of Harvard and Co- 
lumbia conferred upon him the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Science. 

Emmons was a man of strong personal 
characteristics. Somewhat brusque in 
manner and blunt of speech, with a 
touch of shyness, he was not always 
understood at first contact. But under 
these traits lay a most kindly heart and 
all who were brought into close associa- 
tion with him found a genial and sym- 
pathetic spirit. This was the experience 
of many of the younger men who con- 
sulted him. He was always ready to give 
advice or suggestion, when asked, and 
many a geologist holds in grateful re- 
membrance the improvements effected in 
his early scientific papers under the 
kindly criticism received from Emmons. 

With regard to his own work Emmons 
was very modest. While appreciating 
highly the interest and sincere commen- 
dation of qualified critics he never sought 
the public honors that are so dear to 
scme men. Such recognition came to 
him late in his career, and was, no doubt, 
the more highly prized because unsought. 

That Emmons did not leave his Survey 
work for that of the professional engineer 
is the strongest possible evidence of his 
devotion to high ideals. One of the 
first to demonstrate the money value of 
thorough geological knowledge of ore de- 
posits, he might have received high re- 
turns for special services. But he chose 
to remain in the ranks of those search- 
ing for the truth for the pure love of it 
—the true man of science. 

His name will ever be linked with that 
of Clarence King as the two men who 
created and directed the U. S. Geological 
Survey into channels of practical useful- 
ress, and won for it the prestige and 
leadership in the science of economic 
geology that the world has recognized. 
His work at Leadville has been an inspir- 
ation of, and model for all subsequent 
work of-that character. Emmons enjoyed 
the fortune, that comes to few scientists, 
of winning the appreciation not only of 
his confréres, but also of the engineers 


and operators whom he sought to serve. 


The ammonia production of Great Brit- 


ain for 1910, calculated as sulphate, is 
estimated at 369,000 tons. 
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By the Way 


Hudson Maxim is quoted in the New 
York Sun as stating that more men have 
been killed while thawing dynamite than 
by all other causes of its premature ex- 
plosion. 


The reductio ad absurdum of expert 
testimony would seem to have been 
reached in a case in Tennessee, says the 
Evening Post. A New York professor of 
texicology, having stated that caffeine is 
not a poison, is confronted with citations 
in his own book of 13 cases of fatal 
poisoning by the drug. His explanation 
that he had read of these cases in some 
cther work and had copied the account 
of them and then forgotten about it, 
shows what a great authority may be 
like. We may add that mining experts 
have sometimes found themselves in the 
same predicament. 


Doctor Stutzer, of Freiberg, has just 
published a treatise on the important de- 
posits of “Nicht-Erze.” Now we know 
of a lot of deposits of “‘not-ores,” but 
we are unable to characterize them as im- 
portant. Some of them have been 
grievously disappointing and some have 
been the basis of scandalous doings, 
which was not the fault of the “not-ores,” 
but rather of evil human nature. We 
hoped to learn somewhat of these mat- 
ters from Doctor Stutzer, but upon fur- 
ther notice it appeared that he was sim- 
ply directing his attention to graphite, 
diamonds, sulphur, phosphate rock, and 
such things. 


The president of the Gorham Manu- 
facturing Company recently estimated 
that the fine and industrial arts of the 
United States are consuming about 28 
million ounces of refined silver each year. 
This does not include the silver con- 
sumed by the photographic industry, 
which the president of the Eastman Ko- 
dak Company estimates at four million 
ounces per year, none of which is re- 
coverable as it totally disappears when 
used in the photographic industry. The 
fine and industrial arts on this basis 
would consume 57 per cent. of the re- 
fined silver produced annually from mines 
within the United States. 


The young mining promoter who was 
arrested for not being able to pay a bill 
of $38.90 for a dinner at a fashionable 
hotel in New York was evidently a tyro. 
He expected to sell stock to his guests 
and out of the proceeds pay for the din- 
ner, but his plan miscarried and he land- 
ed in jail. Now, there is no new thing in 
arranging dinner parties to sell stock, as 
many distinguished promoters can tell, 
but it is not commonly expected that the 
customers will hand over their cash on 
the spot. Both politeness and policy 
teach that a method not quite so raw be 
employed. The education of this unfor- 
tunate young promoter was defective. 
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This department is designed to treat 
in a brief way of details of everyday 
practice. Many readers are doing inter- 
esting things in mining and milling that 
other readers like to know about. The 
thought that there is nothing new in them 
should not be a deterrent of telling about 
them. Something that is an old story in 
one district may be quite unknown in an- 
other. Our draftsmen can develop any 
kind of a pencil sketch that is intelligible. 
A blueprint answers all the purposes of 
the engraver. Contributions are solic- 
ited. 








Automatic Bucket Dump 


The automatic-dump hoisting apparatus 
shown in the accompanying line cut is 
the invention of R. H. Pascoe, former 
superintendent of the Burke mines of the 
Federal Mining and Smelting Company, 
which operates mines in the Ceeur d’Alene 
district, Shoshone county, Idaho. While 
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B on the skids when the upper end of 
the bucket comes in contact with the de- 
flector opposite to the skids, thus causing 
the bucket to capsize and discharge its 
contents into the chute or other re- 
ceptacle. In the cut the deflector is 
shown as being composed of wooden 
pieces faced with iron; 3-in. angle irons 
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AUTOMATIC DUMPING BUCKET 


the cost is small, it has all the advantages 
of an expensive skip installation and is 
in many respects superior to the hoisting 
apparatus commonly used for shaft sink- 
ing or bailing. 

The main features of construction and 
operation are clearly shown in the ac- 
companying illustration. The laterally 
extending trunnions A on the bucket 
(which is suspended by chains from a 
crosshead) engage in the trunnion recess 





are used for this purpose in the Morning 
mine of the Federal company. The cross- 
head is preferably constructed of steel 
I-beams or angle irons, properly braced, 
with an eyebolt for suspension from the 
cable. The bucket is suspended from the 
crosshead by a pair of eyebolts connected 
with chains of sufficient length to allow 
easy dumping. The crosshead runs be- 
tween a single pair of timber guides se- 
cured in proper alinement. If desired 





a safety clutch can be applied to the 
crosshead. 

This apparatus has been thoroughly 
tested under actual working conditions 
in the mines of the Federal and other 
companies operating in the Cceur d’Alenes. 
By its use a 1-ton bucket can be hoisted, 
dumped, delivered back to the bottom of 
100-ft. shaft in 90 sec., this having been 
proved in the actual work of sinking two 
three-compartment shafts 300 ft. each. 
This work also demonstrated a 1-ton 
bucket would more than take care of the 
rock broken, in addition to hoisting the 
men and supplies. 

One great advantage of using this ap- 
paratus in shaft sinking lies in the de- 
gree of safety afforded the men. No rock 
falls back into the shaft, and the quick, 
positive action and freedom from sway 
and sideplay reduces confusion when 
ready to blast. As the bucket rides as 
Steadily as a skip, it is unnecessary to 
line a shaft in good ground. In sinking 
two- or three-compartment shafts, the 
chain on one Side can be unhooked and 
the bucket taken to any part of the shaft 
for loading, thus enabling this operation 
to be performed readily and conveniently. 
After loading, the bucket is pulled back 
into position by the hoist and the loose 
chain hooked on, when the load is ready 
for hoisting. Owing to vibration being 
taken up by the chains, a bucket fitted 
with a valve makes an ideal bailer. 

It is claimed that the use of this ap- 
paratus in sinking a three-compartment 
shaft effects a saving of close to $10 per 
ft., of which S7 per ft. is saved in labor 
by the elimination of one topman. Dump- 
ing .can be effected at any level at or be- 
low the hoist station, making it unneces- 
sary to move the hoist until the limit of 
capacity of the engine is reached, which 
cannot be done with an ordinary bucket 


‘ without the services and extra expense 


of a topman at the dumping point. If 
the shaft has more than one compartment 
this apparatus is best installed in the 
pipe compartment. 








Gas Engines at High Altitudes 


A correspondent inquires what may be 
taken as a rough figure for the loss of 
power in a gas engine owing to installa- 
tion in high altitudes, and what is this fig- 
ure based on? 

Roughly, it may be assumed, that the 
decreased rating from that at sea level 
will be about 3% per.cent. for each thou- 
sand feet of altitude. The simplest way 


of arriving at this is to consider the de- 
crease in barometric hight, which is about 
one inch for each 950 ft. above sea level. 
This means that the weight of air taken 
into the gas-engine cylinder will decrease 
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by one-thirtieth (approximately) of the 
weight taken at sea level for each 950 
ft. of elevation. The weight of fuel taken 
per revolution will likewise be decreased 
in the same ratio, and consequently the 
number of heat units available per revo- 
lution. Therefore the power is decreased 
by about this amount, or 3% per cent. 


Concrete Storage Bin 
By FREMONT N. TuRGEON* 


A reinforced-concrete storage bin, in- 
teresting for its size, ease of construction 
and cheapness, is at one end of Wither- 
bee, Sherman & Co.’s new magnetic-con- 
centrating mill, at Mineville, New York. 

It is circular in section, 25 ft. in out- 
side diameter, and 45 ft. high. It has a 
capacity of 1500 tons of crude ore, of 
which about 1000 tons will run out with- 
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CONCRETE STORAGE BIN 


out handling. The foundation is of rough 
uncrushed mine stone bonded together 
with a lean mixture of tailings and ce- 
ment in the ratio of 10:1. The walls are 
18 in. thick at the bottom, and decrease 
2 in. in thickness every 9 in. up to the 
top, which is 10 in. in thickness. The 
mixture of the walls is 4:1, tailings and 
cement. The reinforcing is wornout steel 
hoisting cable, 1% in. in diameter, spaced 
as shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. The ends of each hoop of cable are 
fastened together with old cable grips. 
Vertical cables are placed every 4 ft. 
about the circumference and anchored 
in the foundation, and the hoop cables 
are fastened to each vertical cable with 


*Mining engineer and metallurgist, Mine- 
ville. N. Y. 
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ties of old bell wire, and are placed 4 in. 
from the outside circumference. 

The forms were 1-in. matched boards 
nailed to circular forms cut from 2-in. 
plank, spaced every 4 ft. vertically, and 
supported by short studs from the set 
below. The entire outside form was 
made first, then the reinforcing put in 
and fastened and supported‘on the out- 
side form, the work being done from a 
staging inside the bin; then the first 9 ft. 
of inside form was put in and tied to 
the outside form with %-in. tic rods, and 
the walls cast. On top of this the next 
9 ft. of form was erected and the walls 
cast, and so on to the top. The concrete 
was raised by an elevator to the level of 
the top of the form being cast, and car- 
ried to the form by wheelbarrows through 
a small door in the outside form which 
was subsequently closed. The walls of 
the bin are thicker than necessary, to al- 
low for the wear of the ore sliding down, 
as the bin is emptied daily. As may be 
seen, all ore does not run out naturally. 
To overcome this, before being used the 
bin was filled with crushed barren mater- 
ial until it ran out of the door, and ore 
was put in on top of this. 


Removing Silver Coating 
from Copper Plates 


All copper amalgamation plates used 
in the mills of the Homestake Mining 
Company at Lead, S. D., are coated with 
2 oz. of silver per sq.ft., except the first 
set below the batteries, which are plain 
copper plates. 

Occasionally it is necessary to renew 
the silver coating, which cannot be well 
done without first removing the old coat- 
ing and the hard amalgam adhering to 
the plate. The silver plating is done in 
the electrolytic-plating room in the assay- 
office building. 

The old coating and amalgam is re- 
moved by buffing wheels of canvas to 
the periphery of which steel shot is 
glued. The buffs are 10 or 12 in. diame- 
ter by 2- or 3-in. face and are made by 
stitching together the requisite number of 
disks cut from canvas. They are provid- 
ed with a wood center pierced by a hole 
for the arbor of the rotating gear. 

The arbor is supported by a steel 
frame and is belt driven by a motor. The 
frame is so hinged as to permit an up 
and down motion, and so mounted that 
it may be swung horizontally, the driving 
motor being carried on the frame so that 
the tension on the belt is not changed 
by shifting the buff to any position. 

The copper plates are supported upon 
a table of planks on carpenter horses 
and are shifted about to bring all parts 
within the radius of the frame as it is 
swung about the vertical axis. The 
loosened coating and amalgam is drawn 
through a canvas pipe, the opening of 
which is immediately above the buff, by 
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an exhaust fan, and is led through a 
small tank of water where it settles. 

The sediment is from time to time 
removed from the tank, dried, the shot 
dust removed by a magnet and the re- 
mainder retorted, the valuable metals be- 
ing recovered by melting with the pre- 
cipitate from the presses of the cyanide 
plants. 

The plates are not grooved or scratched 
by the steel shot, as is the case with 
emery. After being straightened they 
are coated on the back with varnish and 
placed in the electrolytic vats. 


Thawing Dynamite by 
Electricity 
By S. F. WALKER* 
The description of the method of thaw- 
ing dynamite at the Van Roi mine, by 
Douglas Lay, in the JouRNAL of Jan. 21, 


suggests to me that the same object might 
be accomplished with greater safety, and 
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ELECTRICALLY HEATED DYNAMITE 
THAWER 


under more perfect control, by electricity. 
In the accompanying drawings, Fig. 1 is 
a sectional elevation of a box that might’ 
be employed, and Fig. 2 is a plan of the 
base. The box would be of the same in- 
ternal dimensions as those given by Mr. 
Lay, but it would be thermally insulated, 
as shown in the drawings. The box would 
be double; that is to say, one box would 
fit inside the other, either with an air 
space between the two or, preferably, 
packed with, silica cotton, cork or flake 
charcoal. The parts of the box should be 
thoroughly dry before it is put together, 
and the insulating space should also be 
dry before it is closed up, whether an in- 
sulator is used or not. The air space 
must be completely inclosed, and a lid 
with air space would be used. 


*Consulting engineer, 


Bloomfield Crescent, 
Bath, England. 
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On the bottom of the inside of the box 
would be placed the electrical resistance 
shown in plan in Fig. 2. The inside of 
the box would be lined with a thin sheet 
of asbestos, and a similar sheet would be 
placed above the electrical resistance. 
Sawdust can be placed upon the covering 
" sheet of asbestos, for the dynamite to lie 
on. The modus operandi would be as 
follows. The cartridges to be thawed 
would be placed in the box, the lid closed 
and the current turned on. In Fig. 1, the 
arrangement for the supply of current is 
shown. 

The supply service would be protected 
by fusible cutouts, as shown in Fig. 1, 
and the box would be further protected 
by a thermal cutout as shown in Fig. 2. 
This latter arrangement consists of fusi- 
ble metal, which melts at a certain tem- 
perature, quite irrespective of the electric 
current passing, so that in case of 
dangerous heat the current would be cut 
off immediately. 








Testing for Gas in Coal Mines 


It is well known that the goaves of 
a coal mine are constant sources of 
danger from the collection of gas in 
them. They are also dangerous to in- 
spect, owing to falling roof. In order 
to test these places in ‘safety, Joseph 
Smith, inspector in the Phelps-Dodge 
mines, at Dawson, N. M., has invented 
the apparatus shown in the accompany- 
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GAS-TESTING APPARATUS 


ing illustration. In using this device, 
the inspector carries enough \%-inch pipe 
with him to reach into the dangerous 
places. The pump is then connected to 
this pipe and the gas forced into the 
attached safety lamp, where the flame 
is watched. If the roof falls while the 
test is being made and the pipe cannot 
be withdrawn, it can be abandoned -as a 
negligible loss. The pump can be used 
with any safety lamp by putting the 
pump discharge against the wires and 
working the pump, but it is arranged to 
fit the Wolf lamp. 

The apparatus can also be used as a 
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demonstrating device by taking any 
small tank, say an old fire extinguisher, 
putting a small quantity of gasolene in 
it and drawing air through this tank and 
through another small tank in series, 
which serves as a mixing and storage 
tank, into a lamp. Any desired flame 
thus can be shown to fire bosses in entire 
safety. 





Gravity Tram Car and Switch 
By B. A. StTatz* 


While operating a small milling plant 
near Kelly, New Mexico, I had considera- 
ble trouble with a surface tram con- 
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GRAVTY TRAM CAR 


necting the mine and mill and having a 
total length of 2300 ft. The tram line 
was single track, with a 30-in. gage, 
having a switch or turnout in the center; 
the brake was of a drum type, so ar- 
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car was on the steepest grade. 
hold 37% cu. ft. of ore. 

A switch such as is shown in an ac- 
ccmpanying drawing was put in at both 
ends of the turnout. The tongues of 
these switches were made of wrought 
iron and coupled together. These slid 
over a cast-iron bed plate. The switches 
were set opposite from one another, of 
course, so that the car would pass on 
the switch. Consequently, the car com- 
ing up would throw over the tongues of 
the switch at the head of the turnout, 
while the car going down would throw 
over the tongues of the switch at the 
bottom end of the turnout. So, when the 
car at the top was loaded and the car at 
the bottom dumped, and they began 
their journeying again, the switches were 
set so that each car traveled along the 
same side of the turnout that it had 
taken before. 


It would 


Grouting in Quicksand 


A new method of grouting in quick- 
sand is given in the Eng. News, March 2, 
1911. A pipe large enough to serve as a 
cement-injection tube is fitted at its lower 
end with an auger point and a helical- 
screw blade; just above this blade sev- 
eral holes are drilled in the wall of the 
pipe and fitted for discharging grout out- 
ward over the upper surface of the blade. 
This boring apparatus is twisted down, 
if necessary with the help of jetting, by 
water pumped through the pipe. When it 
reaches the desired depth, grout is 
pumped into the pipe, and at the same 
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SWITCH FOR GRAVITY TRAM 


ranged that each car had to pass, coming 
and going, on the same side of the 
Switch. The grade of the tram line 
ranged from 15 to 40 deg. The cars 
used held two tons of material and had 
straight bodies. When the cars were 
running at fairly good speed the front 
wheels of the cars would be one inch 
above track when on the steepest grade, 
hence when the cars came to the lesser 
grade the front wheels nearly always 
missed the track, causing delay. To 
cvercome this I put in the switch and 
car shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration; the switch was cast in a lo- 
cal foundry and the cars manufactured 
by the Truax Manufacturing Company, 
of Denver, Colo. This arrangement 
worked admirably, the car being designed 
so that the top line was level when the 


*Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


time the drill is turned backward so as 
to withdraw it. The grout flows out along 
the face of the blade, and becomes 
mingled with the layer of sand above 
by the rotation; the resulting mixture is 
passed by the turning of the screw blade 
to the space below, where it builds up in 
a cylindrical body corresponding to the 
volume swept through by the blade. 
When the drill is wholly withdrawn, it 
may be sunk again alongside the first lo- 
cation, and thus a large mass of contigu- 
ous, coherent cylinders of consolidated 
sand can be formed. The process is 
patented in Germany. 





It is announced by Consul General 
John T. Bray, of Sydney, Aust., that sat- 
isfactory results are being obtained with 
eucalyptus oil in the flotation process 
used for the Broken Hill silver-lead-zinc 
ores. 
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Air Lift for Transporting Sand 


An application of the Pohle air lift 
to raising and transporting the sand from 
cyanide tanks was recently made at Bur- 
banks Main Lode mine in West Australia’. 
The sand had to be carried across a public 
road, requiring a lift of 23 ft. 3 in. It was 
decided that a submergence of 63 per 
cent. of the total length of water pipe 
was required, which in a single-stage lift 
would have required a pit 39 ft. 6 in. 
deep. For this reason a two-stage lift 
was adopted, reducing the depth of pit 
required to 15 ft. 6 inches. 


The air supply for each lift is regulated 
by floats, so that a nearly constant level 
is maintained in each head box, and no 
air is blown to waste. The two lifts com- 
bined use 47 cu.ft. per min. of air; dis- 
charge 320 lb. sand per min., and require 
800 lb. water per minute. This means 6.8 
Ib. sand are discharged per cu.ft. of air. 
The air used was drawn from a large 
receiver. In testing the air lift, this re- 
ceiver was filled to a gage pressure of 
70 Ib. per sq.in., and was then shut off 
from the compressor, and the fall in 
pressure in a given time noted. During 
this time no air was drawn from the 
receiver for any other purpose. Mine 
water was used for sluicing, and the 
amount available was only little more 
than sufficient to carry away (along a 
V-shaped launder having a fall of 7% in. 
per ft.) as much sand as one man could 
shovel into the discharge door of the vat. 
The sand is heavy, and rapid motion 
is necessary throughout to prevent it 
settling; the proportion of water to sand 
is about 2% to 1. 


SAND FORMERLY SHOVELED 


Before the air lift was put in, it was 
the practice to shovel the sand through 
the bottom discharge doors into trucks; 
with the air lift one man empties the vat 
in considerably less time than two did 
with the trucks, no time having to be lost 
in changing and waiting for trucks. The 
vats hold 30 long tons and, with one 
man shoveling, they are emptied in 3% 
hours, using 45 to 47 cu.ft. of free air 
per minute. Each discharge door has a 
4-in. socket screwed into it, and the door 
is never removed. From the bottom of 
the socket a pipe leads down vertically, 
with an elbow just above the launder; 
inside the vat a pipe is screwed into the 
top of the socket long enough to reach 
above the top edge of the vat. To dis- 
charge the vat the pipe projecting through 
the sand is unscrewed and pulled out, 
leaving a convenient hole through which 
to start sluicing. To avoid the risk of 
having more sand sluiced into the launder 
than the water is able to carry along, 
from 25 to 30 per cent. of the total added 
water is supplied to the highest end of 


iMonthly Journal of Western Australia 


Chamber of Mines, Nov. 30, 1910. 
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the launder running under the discharge 
doors. 

Both sections of the lift are of the 
same dimensions, except in hight, and 
consist of a 6-in. cast-iron pipe (which 
constitutes the well) with a 3-in. wrought- 
iron pipe inside, extending from within 
four inches of the closed bottom end of 
the 6-in. pipe, up to the required hight 
of lift. The air pipes are 34 in., though 
% in. would be ample; they are car- 
ried down the pit outside the 6-in. pipes, 
and are turned up at the bottom through 
the center of the dead end at the bot- 
tom of the 6-in. pipes. They extend 
upward for 10 in. in the 6-in. and for 
6 in. in the 3-in. pipes. The nozzle ends 
of the air pipes are closed and twelve 
hacksaw slits are cut across each of 
the ends, the cuts extending round about 
one-quarter of the circumference of the 
A- Deflector. 

B--in. Screen, 

C - Baffle. 
1, D- Hand Hole. 


E- Supply Launder 
F- Air Supply. 
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Air LIFT FoR RAISING SAND 


34-in. pipe and cut at an angle of 45 
deg., thus giving the air an upward di- 
rection. 

The lift has worked well from the start 
and has caused no trouble or delay. 
When the water supply fails a ™%-in. 
water pipe (which is kept connected by 
flexible hose to a supply having a pres- 
sure of about 50 Ib. per sq.in.) is passed 
down the 6-in. pipe which is cleared al- 
most as fast as the %-in. pipe can be 
lowered. Two or three minutes is suffi- 
cient to clear it at any time. The only 


wearing parts are the 3-in. pipes, and 


these, having no bends, are likely to 
last a long time. The consumption of 
air may be taken as about 50 per cent. 
more than the best pump would use when 
in perfect condition. Unlike sand pumps 
the air lift remains in perfect condition. 
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The added water is heated to a tem- 
perature of 95 deg. F. by passing a part 
of it over exhaust-steam pipes on its way 
to the lift. This heat, no doubt, adds to 
the efficiency of the lift. 


Mending a* Smelteries 
By CLAuDE T. RICE 


It often happens at a smeltery that ap- 
paratus is discarded months before it 
should be, because the management does 
not realize how easy it is to make patches 
when large holes are burned through 
ladles and other such apparatus. Prob- 
ably the United States Smelting, Refining 
and Mining Company or its subsidiaries, 
do more such mending than any other 
smelting company in the United States. 
Both at the Chrome, N. J., and the Mam- 
moth smeltery at Kennett, Cal., extensive 
use is made of the thermit process for 
mending large bréaks and making large 
patches, while for smaller jobs the oxy- 
acetylene blowpipe and pure Swedish 
iron are used to do what might almost 
be called the iron-soldering jobs. 


Recently the Mountain Copper Com- 
pany broke the frame of a locomotive and 
sent it to the Mammoth company to have 
it patched by means of thermit, and al- 
though subjected to considerable strain 
the patched place seems to be almost as 
strong as the rest of the frame. Holes 
are burned through ladles by matte, or 
are worn through other apparatus about 
the smeltery; when the rest of the ap- 
paratus is still in good condition, the 
hole is easily patched by means of ther- 
mit, and the repaired article may be used 
much longer. Holes six inches in diam- 
eter in ladles have been mended by this 
method. 


Pan conveyers are used about the 
Mammoth plant for conveying and cast- 
ing matte and converter slag. Small holes 
are burned through the bottom while the 
rest of the pan is still in fair condition. 
These holes are easily mended by means 
of the oxy-acetylene blowpipe and soft 
Swedish iron for “solder.” The blowpipe 
is also used for other jobs, such as weld- 
ing tuyeres to jackets and other such 
repairs. 

The results with the blowpipe are more 
easily and cheaply obtained than with 
the thermit process so in case the mend- 
ing job is not too large for the blowpipe, 
that apparatus should be used. With 
the thermit process, unless the man do- 
ing the job is familiar with the ‘work, a 
leak is liable to occur. The oxy-acety- 
lene mending requires considerable ac- 
quaintance with the apparatus and at 
first the man using it will have poor luck, 
but as he becomes acquainted with the 
work, better results are obtained. Where 
not more than 2 cu.in. of the metal are 
required to make the patch it will in gen- 
eral be found cheaper to use the blow- 
ripe method than the thermit process. 
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Data on Basic Copper Converting 


As basic converting is superseding acid 
converting more and more, the following 
information on some recent experience 
may prove of interest. The converters 
used were of the Peirce-Smith type, 26 ft. 
long by 10 ft. in diameter, having a max- 
imum capacity of 65 tons of copper per 
charge. The converters have 32 individual 
tuyeres though the last one installed has 
but thirty. This change in the number 
of the tuyeres has not appeared advant- 
ageous so far though it is too soon to 
draw final conclusions. 

The mouth, through which the matte 
and flux are fed in, is at one end of the 
converter. An auxiliary opening, about 
8 in. square, at the other end of the body 
has been tried in order to get a better dis- 
tribution of the flux, as some of the sili- 
cious fluxes, when fed through the mouth 
only, tend to form masses and stay at 
that end of the converter, remaining un- 
smelted throughout the blow. This de- 
vice proved of questionable value. The 
opinion of the converter men was that 
better results would be attained by plac- 
ing the mouth in the middle. With ma- 
terial like dried concentrates, which 
spread readily when poured in, the po- 
sition of the mouth does not matter much, 
but with silicious ores, ranging in size 
from dust to 1 in. or more, the position 
of the mouth is important. 


LARGE RANGE OF SILICA PERMISSIBLE 


As originally built, the converter had 
only one opening for both skimming off 
the slag and pouring the copper. As now 
built, from suggestions made by opera- 
tives, there are two openings; one for 
skimming and a second, about two feet 
below, for pouring copper. This change 
proved beneficial. All varieties of flux 
can be used in the basic converter, just 
so that it contains sufficient excess silica. 
There is a lower limit, reached when the 
excess silica in the flux is so small that 
the large amount of material required 
cools off the converter too much for suc- 
cessful operation. We have used as low 
as 20 per cent. excess silica when using 
concentrates as a flux. If, however, too 
much of this was used the converter had 
a tendency to fill up. The amount of 
such a flux as the above which can be 
added at one time to a 26-ft. converter 
when hot, is eight tons or even more. It 
is questionable though, whether the addi- 
tion of large amounts of slag-forming 
material at one time is advisable. 


SLAG ON CHARGE RETARDS OXIDATION 


We found that if too much slag was 
left on the charge after skimming, the 
tate of oxidation of the iron fell greatly. 
In one charge, when the converter was 
skimmed clean, the rate of oxidation of 
the iron was 163 Ib. per minute. This 





By Carr B. Neel * 


Greater range of silica 
permissible in basic-lined 
converter flux than in acid- 
Flame 


converter lining. 
colors no guide in basic con- 
verting; rod test used. 





*Mining engineer, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


dropped to 95 Ilb., 55 lb. and finally to 28 
Ib. when all the slag possible was not re- 
moved. After this low point, which was 
the second from the last blow before the 
charge was “high,” the slag was skimmed 
off cleanly and the rate of oxidation rose 
immediately to 106 lb. of iron per min- 
ute. This is probably as high as could 
be expected at this stage of operations 
as the matte was nearing white metal 
and only a comparatively small amount 
of iron was left. This diminution of the 
rate of oxidation of the iron and sulphur 
would also hold true in one of a series of 
ccnverters, all drawing their air from the 
same blast pipe, if too much flux was 
added at one time, as the additional re- 
sistance, caused by too great a thickness 
of material above the tuyeres, would per- 
mit less than its proper share of the air 
to pass through the converter. 


SLAG Must BE THIN 


The slag in this type of converter has 
to be thin and fluid as it all has to come 
off by pouring only. The skimming hole 
is too small to permit rabbling, so if the 
slag is too thick, the converter must be 
turned back and blown longer if the 
viscosity is due to the slag being too 
silicious; if the slag is too basic, more 
silica flux must be added before the con- 
verter is turned back. Unlike the acid 
converter, inasmuch as it is blown “high” 
orly just before starting to blow to cop- 
per, the appearance of the flame has less 
to do with when the converter should be 
turned down for skimming than the time 
which has elapsed from the start of the 
blow. With a three-ton charge of flux, 
running about 70 per cent. silica, the time 
of blowing is about 40 min., varying ac- 
cording to the condition of the converter. 
The skimmers, after the first blow, see 
how long it is necessary to blow each 
succeeding time and govern themselves 
accordingly. 


HARD TO FLUX THE LAST BLOW 


The initial charge of the converter is 
from 40 to 50 tons of matte and about 
three tons of 70 per cent. silica flux. At 
the expiration of each blow, after skim- 


ming, six to seven tons of matte and 
three tons of flux are added and this 
operation is repeated as long as there is 
room or until a charge of the desired size 
is obtained. When this point is attained, 
the most difficult stage in the blowing of 
the charge is reached. Only the exact 
amount of flux required to flux the iron 
remaining in the matte must be added to 
the charge so that, when the charge is 
“high,” a liquid slag is formed. This is 
the critical point in the operation of the 
large baSic converters and it is just here 
that the experience of the skimmer is of 
the most value. If too much silica is added, 
the slag is too thick to come off as cleanly 
as it should, while not enough silica leaves 
some iron still to be oxidized before the 
charge is “high.” Both result in too much 
slag on the charge in the converter. This 
makes the charge run hot, foaming be- 
gins, and the converter shoots out con- 
siderable material. To a certain extent, 
this can be counteracted by charging 
some cold material, such as copper scrap, 
into the converter when it shows a tend- 
ency to run hot but this means loss of 
time and the converter does not work so 
fast as when handled properly. 

There is a certain temperature at which 
a charge of copper wi!l work fastest. If 
hotter than this point, foaming results, as 
mentioned above, with the consequent 
clogging of the tuyeres while, if colder, 
noses begin forming on the tuyeres, clog- 
ging them and as a result, in either case, 
less air enters the converter and the 
charge works more slowly. The appear- 
ance of the flame is a guide to the skim- 
mer as to when the charge is getting too 
hot or too cold and he handles the con- 
verter so as to counteract either tend- 
ency as far as possible. 


FINISHING AN ACID CHARGE 


In these large basic converters, it is 
more difficult to tell the finish of the 
charge by the flame and the copper par- 
ticles in the flame than in the smaller acid 


converters, or in the small _ basics, 
so practically ail the charges are 
finished on the rod. One reason is 


that less material is thrown from the 
converter into the hood than in the case 
of an acid converter and another is that 
the basic finishes hotter and this makes 
the end reaction more difficult to deter- 
mine. To determine this end reaction in 
an acid converter, as the charge ap- 
proaches copper the skimmer watches the 
“oily” or “wet” surface of the accretions 
in the hood on which the flame of the 
cenverter impinges. This oily look is 


probably due to the thin film of white 
metal which spreads over the surface of 
the excrescences until just before the 
charge is finished. When this oily look 
disappears, the surface is said to “dry” 
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and in a minute or two, if the converter 
is working well, it begins to start on the 
finish or “throw copper.” Minute par- 
ticles or shots of copper can be seen in 
the flame before this stage but, at the 
finish, these copper particles are bigger, 
some being as large as an inch in diam- 
eter or still larger, and are porous in ap- 
pearance, looking somewhat like slag 
particles though whiter. When these 
cease coming off, the flame is said “to 
clear” and the converter is turned down 
in about 30 sec., depending on the size 
of the charge and whether “gas” or 
“blister” copper is desired. In the large 
basic converters, the change on the finish 
is not nearly so clear so it is much surer 
to finish on the rod. In finishing by the 
rod, the skimmer quickly inserts and 
withdraws the punching bar and the ap- 
pearance of the copper on the bar tells 
him how near the charge is to the finish. 
When the charge is finished, the copper 
on the bar is free from white metal, full 
of minute pin holes, and usually slightly 
blistered. 


HoT FINISH IN BASIC CONVERTER 


As stated previously, the copper made 
in a basic is hotter than that made in an 
acid converter and is, at times, so hot 
that it is necessary to play a blast of air 
on it while it is in the pouring furnace so 
as to cool the copper sufficiently before it 
is poured into the molds to prevent their 
too rapid corrosion where the stream of 
copper strikes. As the skimmers grew 
more accustomed to handling the large 
basic converters, the amount of copper 
produced on the runs has _ increased. 
Since August, 1910, three of the convert- 
ers have produced over 3000 tons of cop- 
fer each on mattes averaging less than 
40 per cent. Cu before being shut down 
for repairs, the runs being 3170, 3276 and 
4031 tons. The size of the charge, does 
not seem to have a determining effect 
on the wear of the converter. In the 
3170 run, the tons of copper produced 
per charge averaged 31.4; in the 3276 
run, the average produced was 40; in the 
4031 run, 33 tons. The average copper 
contents of the matte in the 4031 run was 
less than in the other two runs. 


The actual percentage of time the con- 
verters were in operation to the total time 
which had elapsed since their initial runs 
averages about 84 per cent. but, if delays 
caused by waiting for matte or similar 
causes were cut out and if only the time 
necessary to cool, repair, and fire up a 
converter—seven days (a liberal period) 
—be allowed, the time in operation to the 
total time would amount to approximate- 
ly 88 per cent. The weight of air used— 
displacement measurement—per ton of 
copper produced was about 4.9 tons with 
an efficiency of approximately 77 per 
cent. The success of the basic converter 
will, in the future, undoubtedly lead to 
changes in the design of the buildings 
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that are to house such converters. The 
handling of the flux and matte to be 
charged into the basic converters can be 
done more cheaply by other methods than 
by the use of the crane as the useful 
load with the crane is such a small pro- 
portion of the dead load. 


Mining in the Black Hills 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


Operations in the Black Hills district 
appear to be in a much more sound con- 
dition at the present time than for several 
years past. Four or five years ago the 
section went through a wildcatting period, 
and this has been followed by apathy. 
Within the last year a number of import- 
ant undertakings have been financed 
without aid of wholesale stock peddling, 
with a result that operations are in the 
hands of more competent men, and the 
money pledged is to be expended along 
business lines. 


The Golden Reward company has de- 
cided to locate its mill in Deadwood. The 
plant will have a capacity of 500 tons a 
day, and will be patterned after the pres- 
ent plant; treating ore by wet crushing, 
leaching of sands and treatment of slimes 
by the Moore process. A large roaster 
is to be built at the mine, where an im- 
mense body of sulphide ore has been de- 
veloped. 

Smeltery shipments continue uninter- 
ruptedly from the Portland property, 
while development is daily exposing larg- 
er tonnages of mill ore. A crew is em- 
ployed at the American Eagle mill of the 
company, making alterations and enlarge- 
ment of the slimes department, which 
will put the plant in splendid condition. 


Wasp No. 2 MILL 


Wasp No. 2 is making a good record 
since the new mill resumed operations, 
and dividends will be forthcoming in the 
near future. The mill is handling 400 
tons per day, mining and milling costs 
totaling 75 to 80c. per ton. A _ recent 
statement of a director conveyed the in- 
formation that there was in sight in res- 
ent workings a supply of ore sufficient to 
run eight years. 

N. Treweek, State mine inspector until 
April 1, has assumed the management of 
the Gilt Edge-Maid property, at Galena. 
The mine contains a large body of low- 
grade gold-bearing pyritic ore in altered 
porphyry. The property is to be im- 
mediately equipped with a concentrating 
plant, as a contract has been entered into 
between the Gilt Edge-Maid people and 
the Black Hills Smelting Works, also at 
Galena, to furnish the latter concern the 
principal supply of its necessary concen- 
trates. It is quite probable that the tail- 
ings from the concentrates will be treated 
by the cyanide process, as tests have 
shown the feasibility of such a plan. 
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The Black Hills Smelting Works, which 
is the individual property of -H. C. Oster. 
man, is being constructed under the dj- 
rection of Paul Danckwardt. The site 
of the plant is 2000 ft. beyond the pres- 
ent terminus of the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy narrow-gage line, and the grad- 
ing for the extension has just been com- 
pleted. The grading for the plant is wel] 
under way, and will be pushed. A large 
amount of structural steel, etc., has been 
purchased from the Golden Reward com- 
pany, and will be moved from the old 
smeltery site in Deadwood as soon as the 
railroad is completed. Work on the plant 
will be pushed and it is hopéd to have it 
in partial operation by the middle of 
summer. 

The Imperial company is developing 
from the bottom of the 600-ft. shaft, the 
work being performed under contract. 
P. H. Bertschy, who has a lease on the 
upper workings, is shipping to the Lund- 
berg, Dorr & Wilson cyanide plant. 

Deadwood parties have undertaken the 
development of a zinc property, almost 
within the city limits. The ore is similar 
to that handled at Midvale, Utah, and it 
is proposed to handle it by the same 
methods, viz., separation of the lead from 
the iron and zinc by concentration and 
Huff machines for the treatment of zinc- 
iron concentrate. A carload is being 
mined and will be shipped for the pur- 
pose of a test. Deadwood people are 
watching this development with a great 
deal of interest, as it is the first thorough 
attempt that has been made to work this 
zine deposit. 


Prospecting at Katanga 


JOHANNESBURG CORRESPONDENCE 


Regulations regarding prospecting in 
Katanga have now been issued. This 
province forms the southern portion of 
the Belgian Congo. Intending prospect- 
ors would do well to note that the Kat- 
anga special committee has already pros- 
pected the country and staked all the 
promising areas they could find, and 
further that other concessions have since 
been granted. 


The general opinion in South Africa 
is that these regulations are far too vague 
and that unless a prospector has a powert- 
ful financial backing any valuable find 
he might make might easily be shown to 
be included in some area already allotted. 


There seem better chances at present 
for prospectors in Rhodesia and German 
West Africa. This vast Katanga territory 
is, however, richly mineralized. The spe- 
cial committee have located mines of 
gold, copper, diamonds and tin, and one 
discovery of rich gold-bearing quartz 
apart from discoveries of the committee 
has been reported. No doubt the mining 
laws and their administration will im- 
prove as the country is developed. 
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The Anthracite Railroads and 
the Commodities Clause 
WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE 


In an opinion handed down by the 
Federal Supreme Court on April 3 in the 
case of the United States vs. Lehigh Val- 
ley Railroad Company, ground is taken 
which, in the opinion of careful students 
of the situation, will greatly intensify the 
severity of the commodities clause in the 
Interstate Commerce Act. The ruling of 
the court is in substance that railroads 
may not exercise through stock control 
so great an influence over affairs of the 
coal companies organized to take over 
their holdings as to give them a prepon- 
derating interest in the management of 
such companies, or to bring about a con- 
dition in which the working of the com- 
modities clause would be practically neu- 
tralized. 

This particular case presents an unus- 
ually complex state of facts. When the 
case was originally passed on and re- 
manded to the lower court by the former 
commodities-clause decision, the counsel 
for the Government sought to file an 
amended bill of complaint. In_ this 
amended bill, it was averred that the Le- 
high Valley Railroad Company used its 
stock ownership in the Lehigh Valley 
Coal Company so as to commingle the 
affairs of the mining company with its 
own to such an extent as to render it im- 
possible to distinguish between the two. 
It was charged that this influence was 
used to compel the coal company to buy 
all coal in a given area, which was trib- 
utary to the railroad and to enable it to 
fix prices for such coal. Much more to 
the same purport was charged, and the 
claim was made that the road was prac- 
tically endeavoring to neutralize the ef- 
fect of the commodities clause by an al- 
leged—but not actual—segregation of the 
ownership of coal lands. The counsel 
for the railroad, however, moved to dis- 
miss the bill absolutely on the ground 
that it was not germane, and the lower 
court ordered it so dismissed. Then the 
Government appealed for a reversal on 
error, in that the court had committed 
such error in refusing the filing of the 
bill. The Supreme Court now decides 
that such an error was committed by the 
lower tribunal, and says: “That the facts 
‘thus averred and the other allegations 
contained in the amended bill tended to 
show an actual control by the railroad 
corporation over the property of the coal 
company and an actual interest in such 
property beyond the mere interest which 
the railroad company would have had as 
a holder of stock in the coal company is, 
we think, clear.” Further on the court 
takes the view that it is the plain duty 
of the railroad “not to do by indirection” 
that which the commodities clause pro- 
hibits. The evident meaning of the de- 
Cision is that the court holds the action 
of the railroad company to be such as in 
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effect to result in nullifying the ‘operation 
of the commodities clause. 

Because of this position, as well as on 
the strength of the legal rights involved 
in connection with the allegation of error 
on the part of the court below, the Su- 
preme court now directs that the case be 
remanded and proper proceedings insti- 
tuted under the amended bill of com- 
plaint, which counsel for the Government 
is to be allowed to file in accordance with 
this decision. 





March Dividends 


The accompanying table shows the 
amount per share and total amount of 
the dividends paid during March, 1911, 


















































UNITED STATES MIN-/Situa-| Per 

ING COMPANIES tion | Share Total 
Bunker Hill & Sul.,l.s.}| Ida. | $0.25 | $81,750 
Calumet & Arizona, c.| Ariz. 1.00 200,000 
Calumet & Hecla,e...| Mich. | 6.00 | 600,000 
Colorado, g.s.l....... Utah 0.06 60.000 
Federal M. & S., pf. Ida. | 1.75 | 210,000 
Frontier Mining Co Wis 3.00 | 3,217 
Hecla Mining Co. Ida. 0.01 | 10,000 
Homestake, g.. / S.D. | 0.50 109,200 
Nevada Consol., ¢ Nev. 0.373 431,700 
North Star, g@....... Cal. | 0.30 75,000 
Quincy, ¢c.. Mich. 1.00 110,000 
St. Joseph, | Mo. 0.15 | 150,000 
Superior & Pittsb’g, c.} Ariz. 0.86 | 1,290,000 
Uncle Sam, g:.s.1. Utah | 0.05 | 25,000 
WOMEN GO 5 cn wee sie ss Utah} 0.75) 1,171,941 
Yukon Gold Alas. | 0.10 350,000 
CoaL, TRON, INDUs- 

TRIAL AND HO.Lp- |Situa-} Per 

ING COMPANIES tion | Share Total 

CO — 

Am. Smelters, pf. A..| U.S. | $1.50 $255,000 
Am. Smelters, pf. B..| U.S. 1.25 375,000 
Butte Coal,c.......]Mont.] 0.25 250,000 
Crucible Steel... . U.S. | 1.75 | 427,638 
General Chem., com USS. 1.50 | 122,269 
Inter’! Nickel, com.. Us. | 1.501 173,739 
Inter’ Sm. & Ref.. U.s. | 2.00 200,000 
Nat. Lead, com... N.Y. | @.75 | 154,914 
Nat. Lead, pf Pes es 1.75 426,433 
Phelps, Dodge & Co..| U.S. | 2.50 1,123,465 
Standard Oil U.S. | 15.00 | 14,500,000 
U.S. Steel, com... US. 1 1.25 6,353,781 
CANADIAN, MEXICAN 
AND CENTRAL AMER- | Situa-] Per 

ICAN COMPANIES tion |Share | Total 
ae | ei 
B. C. Copper... | B.C. | $2.50 | 1,479,272 
Crown Reserve, s Ont. 0.05 | $7,500 
Hedley, g.. B.C. 0.50 60,000 
Kerr Lake,s ... Ont 0.50 300.000 
N.Y. & Hond. Ros.,g.| C.A. | 0.30 45,000 


Rio Plata, s... 37,343 





by a number of mining and industrial 
companies in the United States, Canada 
and Mexico. 


Chronology of Mining for § 
March, 1911 


March 6—U. S. Circuit Court at San 
Francisco denies application for perman- 
ent injunction against the Montana smelt- 
eries on account of alleged smoke dam- 
ages. 

March 9—Calumet & Hecla merger 
approved by all of the companies that 
are to go into the consolidation.—Lehigh 
Coal and Navigation Company announces 
plan to build large power plants for 
transmission of power to be generated at 
its anthracite mines.—Snowslides did 


much damage in the Mono and Masonic 
mining camps, California, several killed. 
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March 11—Slide of bank killed 26 
men at Norman mine of Oliver Mining 
Company at Virginia, Minn. 

March 13—Announcement that Amal- 
gamated Copper Company planned to ab- 
sorb United Metals Selling Company by 
purchase at $12,300,000. 


March 15—Miami mill went into oper- 
ation with one section. 


March 18—Explosion in mine No. 16 
of M. K. & T. Ry. Company at West Min- 
eral, Kan., killed one man, and five men 
attempting to rescue him were killed. 
—David H. Moffat, of Denver, died in 
New York. 


March 20—Ray Consolidated mill 
started first unit. 


March 22—Nine men killed by fall of 
roof in Hazel mine, of Pittsburgh-Buffalo 
Coal Company, at East Cannonsburg, 
Penn. 


March 23—Ray Consolidated and 
Chino Copper Company stock listed on 
New York Stock Exchange. 

March 28—S. F. Emmons died at 
Washington. 


March 30—Completion of Copper 
River & Northwestern Railroad to Kenni- 
cott, Alaska. 


March 31—Dr. Rossiter W. Raymond 
resigned secretaryship of the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers. 


Railroad at Bonanza Mine 


On March 30 the last spike was driven 
completing the Copper River & North- 
western Railroad between Cordova, on 
tidewater, and Kennicott, Alaska, where 
the Bonanza mine is situated. It is ex- 
pected that an initial shipment of 1500 
tons of 74 per cent. copper ore will leave 
Kennicott about April 15. Work on the 
raiiroad, which is 197 miles in length and 
cost $20,000,000, was begun in Novem- 
ber, 1907. The road has operated with 
unusual success on the completed por- 
tions during the last winter, experiencing 
under the difficult conditions that pre- 
vail only one delay of over 24 hours. 
Mail is now being carried regularly and 
the road will be of much assistance in 
taking in supplies to miners in various 
Alaskan camps. 


The recent action of the colonial gov- 
ernment of New Caledonia imposing a 
heavy tax on unworked mineral lands has 
been approved by the French govern- 
ment. This action was apparently in- 
tended to force the Société le Nickel to 
abandon its mines in New Caledonia, 
which are held under lease from the gov- 
ernment, or to work them actively and 
thus largely increase the production. It 
is said that the company has decided on 
the latter course. It has arranged to im- 
port 3000 laborers from Japan, and to 
build matte-smelting works in the colony, 
This may have an important effect on the 
supply of nickel. 
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Notes on 


In considering a placer-mining property 
it is of first interest to determine the 
value of the gravel. The size of the de- 
posit is usually expressed in cubic yards, 
120 pans or about 1% tons being equiva- 
lent to the cubic yard. In sampling a 
small deposit test shafts are usually sunk 
to bedrock, fair samples taken every foot 
or so all the way down being panned. A 
rocker or small sluice box is best for this 
if water is available and in all cases an 
accurate record should be kept of the 
amount of gravel washed and the gold 
cbtained. A magnet should be used to re- 
move magnetic sand after other impuri- 
ties have been eliminated by careful pan- 
ning. It is usual to estimate the value of 
placer gold as 35c. per grain. For 
testing large deposits the use of a me- 
chanical appliance such as a Keystone 
drill is approved as quicker and cheaper. 
A good plan is to mark the ground off 
in 100-ft. squares and sink holes at each 
corner of the different sections. 

The pan is the simplest device for the 
concentration of gold in gravel, the next 
development being the rocker. The con- 
struction, operation and scope of this are 
well known to mining men so the drawing 
shown in Fig. 1 is self explanatory. The 
sluice box is also generally known. It 
consists merely of three boards nailed to- 
gether so as to make a watertight trough 
about 12 ft. long by 1 ft. wide and 1 ft. 
deep, set on a grade of 6 in. in 12 ft. or 
more. It also has a series of riffles 
placed either across or lengthwise. A se- 
ries of sluice boxes are sometimes used, 
end to end, although the gold seldom 


travels far from where the dirt is shoveled . 


into the box. With the rocker and sluice 
box probably a better estimate of the 
orade of the gravel in a deposit can be 
obtained than with the pan. 


WATER SUPPLY 


In figuring on placer-mining operations 
it is of prime importance to determine the 
possible water supply. A simple method 
of gaging a stream is to measure the 
depth and width at several places, using 
the average as the cross-section. Multi- 
plying this figure by the rate of flow 
(determined by floating chips on the sur- 
face) and deducting 25 per cent. for fric- 
tion will give an approximation of the 
mean discharge in cubic feet. 

For hydraulicking the water should be 
available under a head of at least 150 ft., 
preferably between 200 and 300 ft. or 
higher. After determining a point above 
the mine that gives sufficient head a line 
rising 1 ft. per 500 ft. should-be run 
until the stream from which. water is to 
be obtained is reached. 

When possible a piece of rocky ground 
should be selected for the place at which 
the ditch connects with the stream and 
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Hydraulic Sluicing 


By N. A. Loggin 


A general elementary re- 
view of the subject of placer 
mining, with useful data 
and suggestions as to the 
design of ditches, dams, 
flumes and penstocks. 


Note—Abstract of a paper presented be- 
fore the Institute of Mining and Metallurgy, 
Jan. 25, 1911. 


the intake should be lined with hydraulic 
cement. By damming the stream below 
the intake a uniform supply of water is 
assured. Fig. 4 shows the method of con- 
structing an earth and log dam. Wings 
of logs should extend either side well 
into the bank. 

It is essential for successful operation 
that the ditch be well constructed. The 
gradient must be such that it will insure 
free flow of water without undue erosion 
or caving of banks (from 10 to 12 ft. per 
mile in average soil.) In bad places, or 


Fic. 1. THE ROCKER 


to save detours, it is sometimes advisable 
or necessary to put in flumes and in such 
cases care should be exercised at the 
junction to make the flume about 2 in. 
lower than the ditch; also the lower end 
of the flume should be left about 2 in. 
higher. This facilitates drawing off the 
ditch. The ditch should be as straight as 
possible and where sharp bends are un- 
avoidable it is good practice to “rip rap” 
or build stone into the outside bend of 
the bank. The section advocated is one 
in which the depth is about three-quart- 
ers the hight (in general 18 to 20 in. 
depth and a grade of 10 ft. 6 in. per mile) 
and the sides are given a slope of about 
one in four at the top and flattening 
toward the bottom so as to approximate a 
semicircular cross-section. In general the 
velocity of the water should not be 
greater than 3 ft. per second, which allows 
the sediment carried in suspension from 
the stream to precipitate and to seal any 
leaks that may exist. It is difficult, how- 
ever, to apply set rules, for the conditions 
vary considerably, but in planning a ditch 
it is always better to provide for more 


water to come through it than is actually 
required. The margin should cover al- 
lowances for seepage, evaporation and a 
possible greater requirement for water. 


FLUMES 


It is usual to slope flumes more than 
the ditch but this should not be carried 
too far as it will result in scouring the 
ditch at the discharge end with conse- 
quent obstruction lower down. Flumes 
are best built after the sill-post-and-cap 
method with a running board on top, pref- 
erably at one side over one post. One- 
inch boards laid to break joint make a 
Satisfactory self-sealing flume. A good 
foundation should, above all things, be se- 
cured for the sills of flumes. The dimen- 
sions of timbers will, of course, vary but 
to convey any quantity from 30 to 50 
cu.ft. per second the flume should be at 
least 4 ft. wide and 4 ft. high; the sills 
should be of 6 in. diameter at the small 
end, beveled on both sides to 4 in.; and 
the posts should be at least 4 in. in diam- 
eter, hewed on one side; caps of same 
size but not hewed. Caps and sills should 
extend 6 in. beyond the “gain” cut into 
the side of the sill and underside of the 
cap. Four sets to a box 12 ft. long are 
generally ample. 

Posts of trestles to support flumes 
should be sloped one in four and bents 
should be about 8 ft. apart. If the 
trestle is over 30 ft. high a double deck 
should be used. Trusses are better for 
trestle work where there is much danger 
from washouts or snowslides. 


GATES 


Turn-out gates, as illustrated in Fig. 
2, should be placed at frequent intez- 
vals so as to allow a quick emptying of 
the ditch in event of sudden trouble. 
Fig. 3 shows a sand gate. These are 
necessary and should be placed 30 or 
40 ft. below the pole or other screening 
device on the intake. Overflows should 
also be arranged to spill water when the 
level reaches the predetermined danger 
level. 


Pipe LINE 


The pipe line of the hydraulic plant’ 
requires sound judgment and great care 
in its design and execution. A pen- 
stock, as shown in Fig. 5, is built to 
take water from the ditch. It is usually 
built in two sections, each about 12 ft. 
long and one about 2 ft. below the level 
of the other, the upper one being butted 
into the side of the ditch and usually 
being about 5 ft. wide and 4 ft. deep 
with a total slope of 2 in. The whole is 
made watertight and firmly braced 
transversely by iron rods extending from 
side to side, and at the front end it is 
stayed against the pressure of the water 
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by outside braces or struts. Other de- 
tails of construction are shown in the 
drawing. 

The pipe should gradually taper down 
to a diameter of 11 in. Difficulty is 
commonly experienced in the design of 
the pipe line and it should not be fig- 
ured for a more rapid flow of water in 
the pipe than 3 ft. per second. A simple 
formula for finding the size of pipe re- 
quired is: 

san. 

7 = V, 
where d is the diameter of the pipe in 
feet; H the head in feet and / the length 
of the pipe line in feet. This gives the 
velocity in feet per second, which mul- 
tiplied by the area of the pipe in square 
feet gives the cubic feet of water dis- 
charged per second. 

Pipe should be laid carefully with a 
support under each joint and _ coated 
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Fic. 4. CONSTRUCTION OF EARTH DAM 


with a thick layer of asphaltum inside 
and out. All turns should be securely 
braced and the use of elbows avoided. 
It is also essential that valves be put 
in the pipe so that in case the water 
supply drops at any time air can be 
sucked in to prevent collapse from at- 


mospheric pressure. Ordinary small 
“butterfly” valves are _ satisfactory. 
Flanged rather than slip-joint pipe 


should be used in uneven country. 


GIANTS AND DEFLECTORS 


The standard types of giants or moni- 
tors are well known and descriptions are 
to be found in the trade catalogs of the 
various makers. They should be set 
in the pipes carefully and be well se- 
cured to counteract the end thrust tend- 
ing to push them off the pipes, and then 
must be loaded down to prevent rising 
under the pressure. A cylinder of pipe 
Steel about 15 in. long by 5 or 6 in. 





RIFFLES AND TURNOUT GATE 
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diameter, with bands of iron riveted on it 
to secure it to the pipe and nozzle by 
means of threaded bolts, makes a satis- 
factory deflector. The approximate rate 
of discharge of the nozzle in cubic feet 
per second, Q, is given by the equation, 


Q = 8.03a YH where a is the area 
of the nozzle in square feet, H the ef- 
fective head in feet. To provide a safe 
margin it is well to use 6.02 instead of 
8.03. Losses due to friction and air re- 
sistance may be taken as 16 per cent. 
Under average conditions, with a 4-ft. 
flume and a grade of 4 in. in 12 ft., 1 
cu.ft. of water per second, at 200 Ib. 
pressure, will take out and wash 100 
cu.ft. of gravel in 24 hours. 


FLUMES 


In order to carry away the gravel 
broken down by the giant it is usually 
necessary to convey water through a 


Railway Rail 
—7) across end of 
Flume 
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factory riffles. Iron riffles are not gen- 
erally used on account of expense, but 
are good; wooden blocks made by cut- 
ting a tree into 10-in. lengths are most 
commonly used. A depth of 2 ft. of 
water traveling at eight or nine miles per 
hour in the flume will insure that all 
rock and débris will be carried through. 
Where the gold is fine and hard to catch, 
an underflow is sometimes put into the 
flume, preferably just above one of the 
“drops” referred to. The water thus 
diverted, if returned to the flume, should 
be directed back at a very acute angle. 

It is not advisable to try to run gravel 
on a grade of less than about 3 in. to 
12 ft., so this must be kept in mind in 
figuring on dumping facilities, etc. In 
general, placer-mining costs range up 
from 2c. per cu.yd., according to con- 
ditions. 

When a cleanup is to be made, a head 
of water is turned into the flume until 
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Fic. 3. FLUME AND SAND GATE 
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ditch to the pit. A is then 


“sluice” 
dug, down which the water carries the 
gravel to the “flume” which is the chan- 
nel in which the gravel is washed and 


deprived of its gold. Wings should be 
provided at the upper end of the flume 
so that all risk of pay gravel escaping 
will be eliminated. 

Flumes should be laid with a grade of 
2 to 8 in. per 12-ft. box and several 
sudden drops should be arranged as the 
rougher the water the better the precipi- 
tation and disintegrating action on the 
material. The flume should be at least 
500 ft. long with as few bends as pos- 
sible. Where these are unavoidable the 
outside edge of the floor should be 
superelevated. 

The method of riffling adopted con- 
forms generally to the particular op- 
erator’s idea, and to the conditions. 
Boulders are sometimes used in the up- 
per part of the flume and make satis- 
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the paving is left clean to the tops or 
the riffles. (Mercury for amalgamation is 
not run into the flume until about a week 
after the pit is started, about the time 
the sweeping-in process is inaugurated.) 
The paving riffles are then loosened, 
washed and removed, after which the 
concentrates are given a slight flush of 
water. A special spring shovel with a 
flat bottom and sides about an inch high 
is used to transfer the amalgam to 
granite-ware pails. The last traces of 
amalgam are removed with “amalga- 
mated” spoons of copper that has first 
been cleaned in nitric acid and then 
dipped in mercury. 

[In the discussion, it was brought out 
that the fall of water in races, where the 
ground was tender, sometimes had to be 
reduced to 4 ft. to the mile and that: in 
general the grade should be as low as 
possible when delivering the required 
flow. Attention was also called to the 
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fact that with a semicircular ditch, as ap- 
proved, the width would be twice the 
depth. The slope of the sides, one in 
four, was criticized as it was not known 
whether the author meant from the hori- 
zontal or vertical. The figure for evap- 
oration allowance was given as 1 per 
cent. per mile of ditch. The use of the 
terms “sluice” and “flume” was criticized 
as were also the cost figures, which were 
regarded as too low]. 


The Bear Creek Sylvanite 
Camp, Colorado 
By WarREN C. PRossER* 


The Bear Creek mining section is sit- 
uated on the continental divide, 11 miles 
from Silverton, Colo., and six miles from 
Flk Park, a station on the Denver & Rio 
Grande Railroad. Hunchback mountain 
is the center of the mineralized section, 
as defined by the present developments. 


GEOLOGY OF THE DISTRICT 


The Bear Creek deposits are in an 
area of pre-Cambrian schists, slates and 
guartzites, partially covered with ande- 
site tuffs and rhyolite flows. The slates 
and quartzites lie uncomformably upon 
the schists, and are rather closely fold- 
ed, the axes of the folds trending general- 
ly east and west. They are also faulted, 
the faults running east and west approx- 
imately parallel with the strike of the 
beds. The unchanged andesites rest upon 
an eroded surface of slates and quartz- 
ites. 

A long, narrow fault block on the 
north of the section, separates the schist, 
to the north, from the slates and quartz- 
ites on the south. Where it is surface 
rock it stands up conspicuously above 
the surrounding country, generally being 
mistaken for a dike. The softer slates 
have been eroded more rapidly than the 
quartzite, forming deep basins and 
gulches. 

The ore deposits are in fissure veins, 
composed of white quartz and brecciated 
quartzite surrounded with secondary 
quartz. These veins run practically north 
and south. Some of the veins are well 
marked by yellow iron stain and may be 
followed over the surface for consider- 
able distance as on the Gold Bug and 
Repeal lodes. They are usually vertical, 
cut all the rocks and seem to bear no 
relation to the larger structural features 
of the country. They are, however, 
more clearly defined in the quartzite. 


THE GoL_p Buc MINE 


The Gold Bug mine embraces 50 acres 
of patented ground, including the Gold 
Bug and Repeal lodes, and was located 
by Bell & Son in 1892, some of the 
lodes being jumped in 1894 on short as- 
sessment, and afterward sold to J. H. 
Collins, of Creede, for $26,000. The prop- 


*Mining engineer, Silverton, Colo. 
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erty then became that of the Syndicate 
Gold Mines Company and up to 1905 was 
worked extensively. 

Along the outcrop of the Gold Bug 
lode there are several shallow workings. 
Some of these rich ore. The vein av- 
eraged 18 in., but reached 6 ft. in 
width in places. Both in this vein 
and in the Repeal vein with a 
width of 3 ft. a whitish tale was 
encountered, probably kaolinite, due to 
the dynamic action of the walls after vein 
formation. Both the quartz and talc or 
the veins and the slate and quartzites in 
the walls carry some iron pyrite. The 
gold is found in telluride ores, which oc- 
cur disseminated throughout the whole 
vein matter, but more concentrated in 
small kidneys and seams on either wall. 
The largest proportion of the ore en- 
countered has been sylvanite, although 
petzite and calaverite have been found 
in smaller quantities. 

The Gold Bug tunnel, started on tho 
shore of Kite lake, runs a few degrees 
south of west for a distance of 900 
ft. Here it cuts the Repeal vein, througn 
which a raise of 417 ft. passes to the 
surface. The Gold Bug vein is cut at 606 
ft. One hundred feet below the collar 
of the Repeal raise the vein has been 
drifted on both ways for 30 ft. On the 
200-ft. level the vein is developed 250 ft. 
both north and south and from a small 
stope, 20 ft. high and 50 ft. long, $9500 
in sylvanite ore was taken in 1899. This 
same chute has been opened recently 
and encountered on the 100 ft. level and 
will produce, it is estimated, $50,000 
worth of ore. An upraise started on the 
Gold Bug vein is in good ore and indica- 
tions are favorable in a 30-ft. shaft on 
the surface. Some of the ore encoun- 
tered on the Repeal in the winter of 1909 
assayed as high as $3300 to the ton. The 
best ore is found between  silicious 
walls. 


OTHER MINES 


The Good Hope mine was the first op- 
erating in the section. A long tunnel was 
driven, encountering an oreshoot where 
a raise was started, following it to 
surface. It is reported that $160,000 was 
taken from this shoot. Some of the ore 
still remains in the shoot and on the 
dump around the portal of the tunnel. 
This mine was operated prior to 1892 and 
produced in 1893. 

The Little May mine was located in 
1892. It was worked extensively in 
1893, producing ore valued at $150 per 
sack. The Elkhorn was located at the 
same time and was developed by a tunnel 
400 ft. long, encountering sylvanite ore. 
The Golden Shear group located in 1893 
produced over 100 tons of sylvanite ore 
from the Bonita lode and the group was 
patented. The Four Metals Company, a 
Telluride corporation, worked the Cough- 
lin property for several years but finally 
abandoned it. Today indications are 
favorable that it will strike good ore on a 
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fault contact extending through the prop- 
erty from the Good Hope mine. The 
Hercules group, located by Fred Barry 
in 1907, drove a 400-ft. tunnel, in which 
a streak of sylvanite was encountered 
in June, 1910. 


HYDROELECTRIC PLANT To BE INSTALLED 


The Gold Mines and Power Company, 
organized in 1905, bought the Summit 
and surrounding claims and started a 
2000-ft. tunnel from close to Navajo 
lake, along a dike running toward the 
Good Hope mine. This tunnel has been 
driven 360 ft. and the dam has been con- 
structed on the lake from which the Pipe 
line is to be laid to the power house built 
below. The pipe line and necessary wire 
is on the ground and it is expected that 
the plant will generate sufficient power 
to supply the whole section. 

On the Kankakee group, located in 
1892, an opencut was started through the 
slates and quartzites to cut a contact with 
the schists. A vein struck in this tunnel 
was followed under cover, to an oreshoot 
upon which a winze was sunk. Later 
a tunnel was started down the hill and 
was driven 400 ft. where it encountered 
the vein opened above. Some splendid 
sylvanite ore was encountered where the 
vein was cut and as the vein is being 
followed toward the contact, the ore is 
becoming better, and is gradually show- 
ing more and more calaverite, associated 
with pyrite. Shipments of recent date 
return an average of $250 per ton, while 
sorted ore has been shipped worth over 
$1000 per ton. 


THE FUTURE OF THE DISTRICT 


Working with hand steel in quartzite 
is necessarily slow, so that the develop- 
ment of Bear creek has been greatly re- 
tarded. Transportation has also been bad, 
and that has hindered the progress of the 
camp. The Gold Bug mine has up to date 
been the leader in development, and has 
gone so far as to figure on an aérial 
tramway from the mine to the railroad 
Station at Elk Park. The Gold Mines and 
Power Company is capable of completing 
its plant and running transmission 
lines, at any time that it can make con- 
tracts for 1000 h.p. of electrical energy. 

With these additions and machine de- 
velopment on the various properties, 
there is no doubt but what Bear Creek 
will add substantially to the production 
of San Juan country. One of its chief 
advantages is its extreme adaptability to 
exploitation and development by adit, 
few properties requiring hoists to op- 
erate, and ventilation and drainage being 
easy. 
SSS 

More than one-third of the* area of 
the United States has been surveyed 
and mapped by topographers of the 
United States Geological Survey i 
connection with the preparation of 4 
detailed topographic atlas of the coun 


try. 
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Compressed Air Explosions 


Men in charge of compressed-air 
plants should watch and study carefully 
each case where ignition or explosion oc- 
curs in compressed-air pipes and pas- 
sages. It is a dangerous thing to main- 
tain a large volume of compressed air in 
a condition where there is a liability of 
ignition of carbonaceous matter. A case 
has recently been brought to my atten- 
tion where a typical plant of air com- 
pressors, consisting of two straight-line 
machines with compound air cylinders, 
was working in an engine room pumping 
air at a pressure of about 90 Ib. into a 
receiver from which the air was led a dis- 
tance of about 150 ft. to the mouth of a 
shaft. The explosion took place at the mouth 
of the shaft, the pipe and a 6-in. tee were 
ruptured, about 6 ft. of the pipe breaking 
open and the tee being shattered. The 
pipe down in the shaft, which was held 
together by flanged couplings, was brok- 
en to the extent of one section of pipe 
only, this section, together with the 
flanges, being thrown out and the flanges 
broken. 


Avoip PocKETS IN AIR PIPES 


One peculiarity about this construc- 
tion, which may have had something to 
do with the explosion, is that the air line 
leading from the receiver to the mouth 
of the shaft was not on a level, but was 
depressed at the receiver, which means 
that there was a pocket in this line near 
the receiver, which might have accumu- 
lated moisture, oil, carbon or other ma- 
terial. The first lesson to be learned 
from this explosion is that under no cir- 
cumstances should such a pocket exist in 
an air line. In this case there appears to 
have been no reason for such construc- 
tion, though at times, and particularly in 
mines, it may be impracticable to prevent 
2 condition like this, but in such cases 
the pocket should be accessible and 
should be provided with means for drain- 
ing, preferably in the shape of a small 
air receiver or enlarged section of pipe. 

This plant was provided with a Pitts- 
burg recording pressure gage. This re- 
cording gage shows a pressure running 
uniformly about 90 Ib. per sq.in. during 
the day until about 3:30 p.m., when the 
line forms a right angle, going abruptly 
in a straight line up beyond the limits 
of the gage. Evidently when the explo- 
Sion took place the needle was driven 
upward until it struck. An investigation 
in this case led immediately to the ques- 
tion of what oil was used, a sample being 
furnished and analyzed, showing a flash 
test of 360 deg. F., which is fairly good 
oil for this purpose. 

It is impossible to determine definitely 
In a case like this where the explosion 
started; we simply know that the air pipe 
In certain places broke and as these 


By W. L. Saunders* 


Compressed-air machin- 
ery should be inspected more 
carefully than is the rule. 
Impure atr and poor lubri- 


cants the great dangers. 
Pockets in the pipes should 
be avoided. 





*President, Ingersoll-Rand Company, New 
York. 


places were connected by an _ unin- 
terrupted air passage with the interior of 
the compressor cylinder, through the 
receiver, it is reasonable to say that the 
high pressure which this explosion or 
ignition produced existed all along the 
line, and that the rupture took place- at 
the weakest point. A pipe joint, espe- 
cially where it connects with a cast-iron 
fitting, is naturally weaker than an air re- 
ceiver or the discharge passages of an 
air-compressor cylinder. 


EXPLOSION PROBABLY STARTS AT CoM- 
PRESSOR 


It is unreasonable to suppose that igni- 
tion actually took place at the point of 
fracture. It is natural to _ infer 
that it was initiated in the air cylinder 
itself or at a discharge valve, and it is 
plain that compressed air, when charged 
with vapor and oil, will ignite or explode 
along the entire line, provided a 
spark initiates it. What takes place in 
the cylinder of an automobile is probably 
what took place in the case of this ex- 
plosion. An automobile engine gets its 
power through the ignition of a chamber 
of air compressed and charged with an 
explosive vapor—gasolene. The propor- 
tion of gasolene to air is small, the gaso- 
lene, however, being so thoroughly dis- 
tributed throughout the air that it heats 
or ignites the air at all points, causing 
rapid expansion. 

The word explosion is a relative term. 
Steam may be said to explode when it 
pushes the piston of an engine, through 
an effort to occupy more space, because 
the original particles of water are con- 
verted into steam by heat. An air receiv- 
er filled with compressed air and heated 
will have an explosive tendency for the 
same reason. In other words, an explo- 
sion may be said to be the result of the 
tendency of a confined substance to oc- 
cupy more space, and if that action takes 
place slowly it is called an expansion. If 
it takes place rapidly or suddenly it is 
called an explosion. In the automobile 
cylinder, for instance, it cannot be called 
an explosion because it acts harmonious- 
ly and practically, producing mechanical 





power. If the parts and passages of an 
automobile engine were made too light, or 
if we inserted gunpowder or dynamite 
in the cylinder instead of gasolene, the 
result would be an excessive pressure 
which would rupture the engine; this is 
an explosion. 


AMOUNT OF EXPLOSIVE DETERMINES 
DAMAGE 


Another point to be considered in 
studying a compressed-air explosion is 
that the quantity of carbon that is present 
in the air has a good deal to do with the 
seriousness of the explosion. It is not 
uncommon to have what is known as 
flaming take place in compressed-air 
ports, pipes and passages. A candle will 
burn in a closed air receiver or pipe con- 
taining compressed air more violently 
than in the free air. If while burning, 
this candle flame comes in contact with 
inflammable gases mixed with the air 
there will be what is known as flaming. 
What takes place in the automobile cyl- 
inder might really be called flaming, but 
the point to consider in compressed-air 
plants is that, as with the automobile cyl- 
inder, this may do no damage provided 
the parts and passages are strong enough. 
If, however, this flaming is something 
more than what takes place in the auto- 
mobile cylinder, because there is present 
in the air a sufficient amount of carbon 
to produce a violent explosion, then the 
condition becomes serious. 

Take gunpowder, for instance. We have 
a solid, which when ignited, undergoes 
partial decomposition and recombination 
so rapidly that we have a real explosion, 
if confined; this isnota mere flaming or ex- 
pansion as in the automobile cylinder. To 
continue the illustration let us suppose 
that we have a little dynamite in the place 
of the gunpowder. Here we have a still 
greater suddenness of conversion and a 
more violent explosion. A piece of gun- 
powder the size of a pea will produce one 
result, a quantity of gunpowder the size 
of a cocoanut will produce another. Gun- 
powder the size of a pea might be placed 
in the air pipe of a compressed-air in- 
stallation and ignite without doing any 
more damage than flaming, but a quantity 
of gunpowder equal to the volume of a 
cocoanut would be certain destruction. 
The point to be considered here is that 
this carbon oil, or other material which 
collects in compressed-air receivers, pipes 
and passages, if only there in small quan- 
tities might ignite without doing damage, 
but if allowed to accumulate and ignite, 
we have a serious explosion. 


Don’t CLEAN PIPES WITH KEROSENE 


The first point, therefore, is to build so 
that there will be no chance through 
pockets to accumulate oil, carbon and 
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other inflammable matter. Receivers, 
valves and passages should be looked into 
once a week and cleaned out. Do not 
clean them out in the easiest way; that 
is, by the use of kerosene, for this is add- 
ing fuel to the flames, but clean them out 
mechanically with a scraper. 

No one can tell where or how an ex- 
plosion of this kind originates. It is prob- 
able, however, that it comes from the air 
cylinder, either through a defective dis- 
charge valve, which might stick and allow 
the receiver air to come back again hot into 
the cylinder and thus pile up too great 
a temperature, or it arises from a foreign 
substance being drawn in with the free 
air and through friction of the piston or 
valve resulting in a spark. This point is 
frequently neglected. We look at free 
air around an engine room and it looks 
all right, but it usually is not all right, 
and it should be cleaned by straining be- 
fore it is allowed to go into an air com- 
pressor. There have been cases where 
machinery has been completely destroyed 
in a few months through foreign sub- 
stances, or even acids from furnace 
smoke, being drawn into the air cylinder, 
compressed and concentrated. 
clean, because it is distilled water, the 
foreign substances remaining in the 
boiler, and we frequently lose sight of the 
fact that because we have so little trouble 
in the steam cylinder we should not ne- 
glect the air end. Apart from the liability 
to destroy the piston, cylinder and valves, 
we are pumping down into a mine cham- 
ber dusty or foul air. The best air is 
that which comes from a well, and if a 
well is not available an artificial one can 
be built outside the engine room by put- 
ting some boards together, making a 
flume, and with the use of cheese cloth, 
bagging or other cheap substance, baffle 
plates may be constructed and kept wet 
for catching at least the dust and dirt 
that is always in the air about an engine 
room. This also serves to lower the tem- 
perature and it is certain that the cooler 
the air is when it goes into the cylinder 
of a compressor the more economical is 
the process of compression. 


Oil Fuel Regulation 


Various companies on the Pacific coast 
have experimented with automatic oil- 
fuel regulation as giving better results 
than individual boiler or burner reg- 
ulation. The pioneer in this work was 
the Pacific Electric Railway Company, 
of Los Angeles, Cal., where one man, 
stationed near the constant-speed oil 
pumps, opened or closed a bleeder valve 
on the oil-pump discharge line, thereby 
altering the pressure, and hence control- 
ling the firing of 54 burners on 18 boil- 
ers. 

A second step was taken by the Redondo 
plant of the Pacific Light and Power 
Company in 1907, where automatic cen- 
tralized control was installed for the oil 


Steam is ~ 
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supply, the atomizing agent and the air 
pressure. The power load at this station 
varies widely in small periods, but the 
automatic regulation appears to respond 
to the demands on it immediately. The 
method of installation is described fully 
in a bulletin, “Unnecessary Losses in 
Firing Fuel Oil and an Automatic Sys- 
tem for Eliminating Them,” published by 
Charles C. Moore & Co. 


Structure of Goldfield Ores 
By E. S. SHAWw* 


While working as a miner in one of the 
Goldfield Consolidated mines, I noticed 
three types of rock structure which are 
suggestive of the way in which most of 
the Goldfield ores were formed. These 
types are as follows: 

(1) Rock broken and fissured but lit- 
tle mineralized subsequently. 

(2) Rock in which the openings are 
partially filled with minerals. 


Fic. 1 


(3) Rock in which the cracks are com- 
pletely filled with subsequent minerals. 

The rock of the first type is fine 
grained. It has been hardened to some 
extent by silica and in some places the 
silicious matter may be seen as a thin, 
white coating over the fragments. The 
entire surface of the rock is covered with 
a dark film of iron oxide. The oxide 
coating acts as a cement preventing the 
rock from crumbling into bits when 
handled. The fragmentary condition of 
the rock is the result of great movement. 

The second type of rock appears to be 
a solid mass until it is broken. Then it is 
seen to be composed of sharp-cornered 
fragments as are those in the first type. 
In the second case, however, the inter- 
vening spaces are nearly filled with kao- 
lin and silica. In the boulder that I 
broke open there was an opening at least 


*Goldfield, Nev. 
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two inches long and half an inch wide. 
It was partly filled with a soft, white 
material which was probably kaolin. The 
fragments in this type are more silicified 
than in the preceding one. 

The third type is a true breccia. The 
small nodules of hard, silicified rock 
are set in a matrix of softer material. ° 
The space between the hard pieces js 
completely filled with mineral matter, 
chiefly pyrite, quartz and kaolin or alu- 
nite. 

These three types are probably a com- 
plete example of the way in which most 
of the Goldfield ores were formed. First 
the rock was crushed and broken, then 
the mineral-bearing solutions came in and 
partly filled the cracks and crevices, and 
lastly completely filled the spaces and 
formed one solid, compact mass. 

Much faulting has produced the crush- 
ed area in which all the important ore- 
bodies lie. Fig. 1 shows a specimen of 
the first type of rock. It came from the 


Fic. 2 


ncrtheastern part of this area where 
there is the least silicification. Fig. 2 
shows a specimen of the third type of 
rock. This came from the central part 
of this area where the silicification is the 
greatest. 


Labor at the Copper Queen 
Smeltery 


During 1910 the Copper Queen smelt- 
ery employed an average of 942 men, 
distributed as follows: Unloading ore, 
fuel, flux and supplies, 49; sampling, 50; 
smelting, 291; converting, 287; power 
plant, 37; mechanical, 192; office, 36. The 
gross charge treated amounted to 1,147,- 
653 tons (exclusive of coke) which, on a 
365-day basis, gives 3.34 tons per man 
per day for the total staff, and 10.8 tons 
per man per day for the force ir the 
smelting department only. 
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Tin Mining io T asmmamia 


Tin mining in Tasmania suffered for a 
time from the low price of the metal, 
but of late years more on account of the 
frequent and continuous droughts. The 
price of tin has risen again, until it 
stands at a figure that should please 
every tin miner, but the high price of 
tin is no consolation when mines can- 
not be worked on account of lack of 
water. Most of the little mines depend 
on water for power purposes, and to all 
the alluvial mines it is absolutely es- 
sential. 

The Mount Bischoff mine, after a 
long-continued and prosperous career, 
appeared to be in its decline, but recent 
discoveries promise a new lease of life. 
Since January, 1907, the working costs 
have been reduced from 7s. 8d. per ton 
to about 3s. 114d. for the half year 
ended Jan., 1910. Part of this reduction 
was doubtless due to the greater ton- 
nage treated, for in the half year ended 
Jan., 1907, only 44,895 tons were treated, 
and in the latter half year 107,675 tons. 
The establishment of an electric system 
probably affected this reduction, for it 
should reduce the working costs, and by 
increasing the available power, make it 
possible to treat a greater amount of 
ore. The improvement, however, is 
doubtless due more to improved meth- 
ods of management than to either of 
these causes. 


MounT BISCHOFF ORE RESERVES 


While assistant manager, the present 
manager took a very gloomy view of the 
prospects of the mine and also of the 
ore in sight, but during the first half year 
of his management its value increased. 
Prospecting during that period, accord- 
ing to his report, disclosed 2,500,000 tons 
of profitable ore, much of which was ex- 
posed by underground exploration; in 
the second-half year, this quantity was 
increased by 500,000 tons. To quote his 
report: “The development underground 
and the prospecting operations have 
proved of an eminently satisfactory 
nature, and have made an important ad- 
dition to the ore reserves, which on a 
conservative estimate, now amount to 
3,000,000 tons.” In later reports he has 
been content to claim that “the prospect- 
ing and developmental operations . . 

have revealed as much, if not 
more than the quantity extracted.” Of 
course, the jump of ore reserves from 
Practically nothing to 2,500,000 tons 
could be largely attributed to the sub- 
Stantial reduction of costs, making ore 
Previously too poor to work, a valuable 
asset. However, the output is sufficient 
to allow for monthly dividends of £3000, 
and substantial additions to the reserve 
fund on a paid capital of £29,600. Over 
£2,000,000 has been paid in dividends, 








By James B. Lewis * 


Tasmanian tin mining 
has suffered from protracted 
droughts. Reduction of 
working costs and new dis- 


coveries of higher grade ore 
have increased the value of 
the reserves in the Mt. Bis- 
choff mine. 


*Mining engineer, Lottah, Tasmania. 


and the original capital is being more 
than repaid each year. In connection 
with the Bischoff are numerous fissure 
veins, two of which were worked about 
20 years ago, but expensive litigation 
resulted in their acquisition by the Mount 
Bischoff Company. Little or no pros- 
pecting work has been done on other 
mines; one, the Wheal Bischoff, was re- 
opened by the new management, and 2 
tramway built to connect it with the 
battery, but little work was done. 

The Bischoff Extended Company, 
working the extension of this lode be- 
yond the Bischoff boundary, has re- 
cently erected a new plant. The lode 
has been traced and developed under- 
ground to a considerable extent, and 
large ore reserves are considered proved. 
On account of the unevenness of tin 
lodes—-it is unwise to build too much on 
results obtained from adits driven a con- 
siderable distance apart—a remark that 
also applies to the similar conditions un- 
der which the extremely optimistic esti- 
mate of ore reserves was given in the 
Bischoff company’s case. 

Much was expected of the Mt. Cleve- 
land property, but so far it has only been 
able to meet working expenses. The 
lodes appear to extend a considerable 
distance in length and breadth, and ex- 
tremely rich samples were obtained at 
the surface. 


RENISON BELL MINE 


Almost due south from Bischoff, but 
in the neighborhood of the silver-lead 
field of Zeehan, is the North Dundas tin- 
field. The pioneer mine is the Renison 
Bell, which was exploited some years 
ago as a silver mine, the presence of tin 
having been discovered later. The con- 
struction of the Emu Bay railway as- 
sisted the prospecting, as a fairly large 
cut was made through the deposits; these 
included a large pyrrhotite lode, said to 
assay about 7 per cent. of tin. On the 
Renison Bell is a five-stamp battery that 
is being extended. The flow of the pulp 


is from the battery to jigs, the overflow 
going to an amalgamator which regrinds 
it and then to a classifier. Wilfley tables 
treat the coarse products and Luhrig 
vanners the fine. 

The Boulder is operating a five-stamp 
battery; the saving appliances include 
Wilfley and Card tables, finishing with 


a canvas strake. In spite of all the 
improvements in concentrating appli- 
ances, the tin miner continually re- 


turns to some form of canvas strake for 
saving his slime tin, and in many cases 
it appears to do better work than the lat- 
est and most expensive slime concen- 
trator. 

A number of leases have been taken 
up on this field, some of them working 
the hillside detritus with profitable re- 
sults. It is planned to form a number of 
these leases into one undertaking, to be 
worked by British capital. It is practic- 
ally a lode field, although for a good 
many years a little tin has been taken 
from the alluvium in the streams. The 
nature of the deposits has not yet been 
satisfactorily ascertained. On the Reni- 
son Bell, the principal lode appears to be 
nearly flat; some of the others are nearly 
vertical. If, at comparatively shallow 
depth, the ore becomes pyritic, the tin 
oxide is hard to identify, being very light 
in color, light gray, or sometimes white, 
and it is fine and difficult to save. 


East Coast MINES 


The Pyramid mine is on the east coast, 
in slate country, near a granite contact, 
and close to the sea. In the same neigh- 
borhood are copper deposits that have 
been unsuccessfully worked, and at no 
great distance gold veins are known. 
The hill containing the deposit is precip- 
itous, and was well known to men in the 
neighborhood who had been employed in 
tin mining, but it evidently did not inter- 
est them. It was prospected by a South 
Australian company and it was at first 
feared that the output would cause a de- 
cline in the price of tin. The erection of 
a battery of from 100 to 500 stamps 
was contemplated, and a comprehensive 
system of development planned. A num- 
ber of adits were driven, the sampling 
of which showed a good quality of ore. 
The consulting engineer was enthusiastic 
about it, and reported the existence of a 
large body of profitable ore, but suddenly 
changed his report, the result, it is said, 
of the sampling of an adit driven lower 
down the hill, and all work was stopped, 
The slate appeared to be partially meta- 
morphosed, the tin was found principally 
in the seams or disseminated through 
the slate. There were evidences of a 
dike in the hill, the tin-bearing slate fall- 
ing away on each side and apparently 


‘diminishing in value at the same time. 
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The consulting engineer was evidently of 
the opinion that the formation was in 
the form of a “saddle,” and that the 
drifts had penetrated it in each case. 
The manager believed that the lower 
adits were not driven far enough, and 
were only just reaching the tin-bearing 
rock. 

The consulting engineer of the Pyra- 
mid mine planned an extensive scheme 
for working the St. Helens alluvial de- 
posits. An opinion held by many is that 
denudation of the lode deposits on the St. 
Helens side of the Blue Tier would ac- 
count for an extensive and rich system of 
deep leads, similar to those on the slope 
worked by the Briseis and Pioneer mines. 
The leads have been cut by bore holes 
and shafts, but no workable tin ore 
found. The leads worked in the neigh- 
borhood of St. Helens have always been 
shallow; the tin appears to be of local 
origin, and was not derived from the 
Blue Tier lodes. 

The Mt. Lyell company, after spend- 
ing a large sum prospecting the Blue 
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Tier lodes by diamond drilling and trench- 
ing, found that they were not extensive 
or rich. Among the properties under op- 
tion to them were some that had pro- 
duced a large amount of tin in past 
years, and others on which small bat- 
teries had obtained good returns. These 
have now been taken up by the Anchor 
company, which is arranging to work 
them and transmit the ore by means of 
aérial tramways to its own battery. An 
aérial tramway nearly two miles long is 
at present being constructed to connect 
with the Australian Blue Tier Company’s 
deposits. If this tramway proves to be 
satisfactory, others will be constructed. 
The working of the Anchor company’s 
own mine has been much impeded for 
the last three years by the prolonged 
droughts, and the production of ore and 
tin has been considerably restricted in 
consequence. For the last 15 months an 
average of only 50 stamps of the 100 
have been running. The drought was 
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also responsible for bush fires which 
swept away the Australian company’s 
battery and mine buildings, burned the 
aérial tramway to the Anchor mine, and 
did serious damage to the latter com- 
pany’s water races. 


DERBY MINES 


On the south side of the Ringarooma 
river the operations of the Briseis com- 
pany are drawing to an end. Its tribute 
arrangement with the New Brothers 
Home mine was of advantage to both 
parties and provided an amicable work- 
ing arrangement probably superior to 
any other that could be made for work- 
ing the mines. The boundary between 
the two mines ran through the center of 
the lead, and the gutter was sometimes 
on one side and some times on _ the 
other. Above the drift there was 100 
ft. of hard basalt overburden. It will 
be seen that there was opportunity 
for any number of disagreements and 
troubles without some such arrange- 
ment, but the New Brothers Home mine 


has now been worked out without any 
friction, and the Briseis corporation is 
now working the last of its share of the 
gutter on the other side of the bound- 
ary. The original mine, the Brothers’ 
Home, has still some deep ground un- 
worked by the original owners, on ac- 
count of the difficulty of raising it. This 
has been covered with tailings, but its 
existence was determined by boring. 
The Briseis company is now preparing 
to work this and also the bed of the 
Ringarooma river where it cuts across 
the leases. 

On the north side of the river on the 
ground previously held by the New Broth- 
ers’ Home, Triangle, and Ringarooma 
companies, and worked with more or less 
success by them, the Briseis company 
has done a large amount of prospecting 
by adits, bore holes and shafts, with 
promising results. It is now stripping 
the overburden, which is rapidly becom- 
ing as heavy and difficult to remove as 
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any on the other side of the river. This 
overburden and the difficulty of removing 
it handicapped and crippled all the va- 
rious companies until the present man- 
ager of the Breseis company took it in 
hand. The drift in the old Briseis work- 
ings averaged about 5-lb. of tin oxide 
to the yard. The New Brothers’ Home 
drift did not exceed 4 Ib. per yard, but 
that was enough to pay for the treatment 
charge, although on account of the pres- 
ence of cement the ground was heavy 
and costly to move. Probably the aver- 
age cost of removing overburden did not 
reach 5c. per cu.yd., and considering the 
large proportion of hard rock, this is low. 


DREDGE OPERATIONS 


The Pioneer dredges have not been 
running for three or four months during 
the present year, on account of the lack 
of water although last year the large 
reservoir and electric plant were used for 
the first time. Until electric power was 
adopted, the plant consisted of barges 
with centrifugal pumps driven by steam 


RINGAROOMA TIN MINE, SHOWING STRIPPING OPERATIONS 


generated on the barges, from firewood; 
the greater part of the working costs 
were for cutting and delivering this fire- 
wood and as the immediate neighborhood 
became depleted, the costs increased, es- 
pecially as the late boom resulted in the 
installation of a number of other dredges 
in the neighborhood, each with its own 
demand for firewood. Other dredging 
mines on the Ringarooma are the Pioneer 
Estena, the South Mt. Cameron, the Pur- 


due and Purdue Extended, all using 
centrifugal-pump dredges; of these 
the South Mt. Cameron and Pur- 
due are the most successful. Of 


the bucket dredges, the Gladstone, Ringa- 
rooma and Derset, the last is the only 
one now working. 

The effect of, the last drought can be 
judged from the quarterly progress re- 
port of the Mines Department. For the 
auarter ended Dec. 31, when the drought 
was beginning to be felt, 1302.74 tons of | 
tin ore of a value of £127,401 were pro- | 
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duced, while for the quarter ended March 
31, the production was 740.56 tons of tin 
ore of a value of £74,407. 


METHODS OF WoRKING 


The Bischoff mine generates electricity 
for power purposes with its water sup- 
ply. The old battery of 60 light stamps 
has been supplemented with 10 heavy 
stamps of more modern design. At pres- 
ent the ore is trucked from the mine to 
the mill by electric motors, but an aérial 
tramway is about to be installed, so a 
much more flexible and economical meth- 
od of working can be adopted. If the 
mill were in the North valley, there 
would probably be no difficulty in mak- 
ing a record for low costs, as the greater 
bulk of the ore would be worked as 
alluvial. It practically requires no 
crushing, and is amenable to treatment 
unless wet, when its handling is difficult. 
The porphyry ore, though harder, is a 
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good crushing ore, and the great quanti- 
ties render quarrying or mining inexpen- 
sive and easy. In the mill modern tables 
of the Wilfley type have been substituted 
for the jigs, convex tables and buddles, 
and experiments have been made with 
various slime tables. 

The Anchor mine substituted Wilfley 
and other tables for jigs, but has not yet 
succeeded in finding a more satisfactory 
slime table than the Frue_ vanner, 
though some of the lode mines have dis- 
carded it for the Luhrig vanner. The 
circular slime tables of various makes 
do not seem to satisfy the tin miner, who 
frequently returns to the use of some 
form of canvas strake, finishing the 
dressing in hand buddles and tossing 
tubs. 

The alluvial miners are generally sat- 
isfied with the sluice box for saving tin. 
The slime tin occurs in the ore as native 
tin, and in the North Dundas ore is prac- 
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tically all in that state. From the Cor- 
nish batteries, where a good deal of in- 
genuity has been exercised in saving the 
fine tin, there is still a heavy loss in the 
tailings and 15 per cent. of the whole tin 
saved is recovered by crude methods 
lower down the streams. Here,the alluv- 
ial tin is invariably coarser than the bat- 
tery tin, but at the same time it seems 
probable that the loss at the alluvial 
mines is much greater than is suspected; 
in some cases exceeding 50 per cent. of 
of tin in the wash. The failure of the 
bucket dredges is probably: due to the 
great wash, and the difficulty of finding 
room for efficient tin-saving appliances 
on the barges. The centrifugal pump 
dredges float into position, pump out the 
water and then pump the drift to long 
sluice boxes; they are thus able to evade 
the logs and boulders, and insure a high- 
er saving of tin, though the working costs 
are higher than for bucket dredges. 








Developments at Cobalt in 1910 


Cobalt in 1910 showed an increase 
in tonnage of ore and concentrates ship- 
ped, in total silver contents, in profits and 
in ore reserves. In 1909 ore and concen- 
trates shipped amounted to 30,677 tons, 
containing 25,897,825 oz. silver, valued 
at $12,461,576. The profit to mine own- 
ers was about $7,000,000. In 1910 there 
were shipped 34,316 tons of ore and con- 
centrates, containing 30,558,825 oz. silver 
valued at $15,436,994. The profit to 
mine owners was about $8,000,000. The 
total production to the end of 1910 was 
93,977,833 oz. of silver, valued at $48,- 
327,280, and the total profit was about 
$25,000,000. 

The shipments of smelting ore showed 
a slight decrease, 27,394 tons against 27,- 
729 tons in 1909. The shipments of con- 
centrates were, however, more than 
doubled, 6845 tons against 2948 tons in 
1909. Another feature of 1910 shipments 
was an important output in the form 
of bullion, of which the camp sent out 
bars containing over 940,000 oz. silver. 
The total shipment of smelting ore to 
the end of 1910 was 102,035 tons, and of 
concentrates 10,930 tons. 

Most of the ore shipped in 1910, as in 
previous years, was from mines in 
Coleman township. The chief producers 
were the Nipissing, La Rose, Crown Re- 
serve, Kerr Lake, Coniagas, McKinley- 
Darragh, Temiskaming, Buffalo, O’Brien, 
Hudson Bay, Trethewey and Right of 
Way mines. The first eight produced 
about 23,700,000 oz. silver, or about four- 
fifths of the total output of Coleman 
township. Mines at Gowganda and Elk 
Lake contributed 480 tons of ore contain- 
ing 481,523 oz. of silver, and South Lor- 
rain 233 tons, containing 221,233 ounces. 

Dividends paid in 1910 amounted to 
$7,275,240, bringing the total to $21,802,- 


By Reginald E, Hore % 


. The production of last 
year was the greatest in the 
history of the camp. Recent 


developments indicate that 
the deposits can be profit- 
ably worked to greater 
depths. 





*Geologist, Houghton, Mich. 


150. To this must be added the profits 
of mines operated by close corporations. 
O’Brien and Drummond and the original 
La Rose company have made profits 
which add over $3,000,000 to the total. 
Some of the dividend payers, notably 
Nipissing, La Rose and Crown Reserve, 
started the year 1911 with a large sur- 
plus in cash and ore shipped, or ready 
for shipment. 


Cost OF PRODUCTION 


The profit from mining operations at 
Cobalt is remarkable, amounting to about 
50 per cent. of the selling price of the 
ore. Owing to the nature of the deposits, 
the cost of producing a ton of ore has 
been high; but the narrow veins are so 
rich that the profit has been in many 
cases 30c., and in some 40c. per oz. of 
silver mined. 

One company, the Crown Reserve, pro- 
duced in 1909 ore containing 4,034,325 
oz. of silver at a cost of 10.31c., and in 
1910, 3,248,196 oz. of silver at a cost of 
11.97c. per oz. Another mine, the Kerr 
Lake, in the year ended Aug. 31, 1910, 
produced 3,046,295 oz. at a cost of 


13.27c. per oz. (7.54c. for mining .and 





5.73 for smelter deductions, treatment, 
freight, etc.) The other mines show 
costs slightly higher. The Nipissing 
mine, the largest producer in the camp, 
reported costs for 1909 to be 16.39c. per 
ez. The La Rose mine, doing unusually 
extensive development work for the year 
ended May 31, 1910, reported cost 23.27c. 
per oz. The profit on production for the 
Nipissing mine was 68.53 per cent.; for 
the La Rose 56.10 per cent. In 1909 four 
large shippers produced one-half the 
camp’s output at an average cost of 14c. 
per oz. Profits from mining operations 
indicate the average cost of the whole 
production in 1909 to have been 2ic. 
per oz., including cost of plant, and in 
1910 about 24c. per ounce. 


GRADES OF ORE 


The ore from most of the mines can 
be conveniently classed in three grades, 
high-grade smelting ore, low-grade (sili- 
cious) smelting ore and milling ore. 
High-grade ore shipped by the leading 
mines in 1910 averaged about 3000 oz. 
per ton. Low-grade smelting ore aver- 
aged about 200 oz. Milling ore, treated 
at Cobalt, averaged about 30 oz. per ton. 
The shipment of low-grade smelting ore 
has been recently discontinued by some 
of the mines, notably the La Rose. The 
character of the shipping ores from va- 
rious mines is indicated in the accom- 
panying table. The chief output in 1910, 
as in all previous years, was in the 
form of high-grade ore. There is, how- 
ever, a steady increase in’tonnage of con- 
centrates shipped. 

The average silver content of smelting 
ores shipped in the years 1904 to 1909 
was 1309, 1143, 1013, 677, 736 and 809 
oz. per ton. Concentrates shipped in 
1908 contained 1244, and in 1909, 1174 
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oz. per ton. For 1910 contents of ore and 
concentrates together averaged 890 oz. 
per ton. 


CONCENTRATION AND CYANIDATION 


There are now in operation at Cobalt 
fourteen plants successfully treating ores 
averaging 27 to 40 oz. per ton. Eight 
of these, the Coniagas, Northern Cus- 
toms, Trethewey, McKinley-Darragh- 
Savage, Temiskaming, Colonial, King 
Edward and Hudson Bay, are character- 
ized by jigs, stamps and tables. Two 
of these mills, the McKinley-Darragh- 
Savage and Trethewey, regrind some 
sands in tube mills. In four mills, the 
Buffalo, Nipissing Reduction, Cobalt 
Central and Silver Cliff, rolls are used 
instead of stamps. In two mills using 
stamps, the O’Brien and Nova Scotia, 
tables are used chiefly for -the purpose 
of separating a product for cyaniding. 
The Nova Scotia mill is the only one in 
which amalgamation is used. 

At the Buffalo mill in the fiscal year 
1909-1910, there were treated 33,708 tons 
of ore, containing 1,348,426 oz. of silver, 
and of this 70.6 per cent. was recovered 
as follows: 563,899 oz. by the jigs, 20,- 
403 oz. as metallics picked from jig con- 
centrates and 475,958 oz. on the tables. 
The ore averaged 40 oz. per ton, the 660 
tons of concentrates averaged 1575 oz. 
per ton, and the bullion weighed 1941 
pounds. 

At the Northern Customs mill in the 
fiscal year 1909-1910, there were treated 
18,423 tons of ore from the La Rose 
mine, averaging 28.58 oz. per ton. The 
recovery was 79.12 per cent., the tails 
averaging 3.68 oz. per ton; the 628 tons 
of concentrates averaged 663 oz. per ton. 
At the Coniagas mill in the year ended 
Oct. 31, 1910, there were milled 33,539 
tons of ore producing 645 tons concen- 
trates averaging 949.9 oz. per ton. Sand 
tailings contained 2.5 to 5.5 oz. per ton 
according to the nature of the wall rock 
treated, while the slime tailings con- 
tained 6 to 8 oz. per ton. 


At the Buffalo plant, slimes from the 
concentrator are cyanided. In the nine 
months ended April 30, 1910, there had 
been treated 6424 tons of slime, averag- 
ing 12.92 oz. silver per ton, of which 
66.08 per cent. was recovered by cyanide 
treatment. At the O’Brien plant stamp 
sands are reground in Hardinge mills, 
and the slime product cyanided together 
with the stamp slimes. Tables are used 
chiefly for classifying, and about half the 
output of the plant is obtained by cyanida- 
tion. At the Nova Scotia plant, concen- 
trates from the tables are ground and 
amalgamated, and the tails slimed and 
cyanided. By the cyanide process, silver 
is recovered that would otherwise be lost, 
and the process is considered to be fairly 
satisfactory. It is reasonable to expect 
still better results as experience with 
the uncommon ores is gained. Present 
profits, however, are not large enough to 
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lead to the general adoption of cyaniding. 
Tests on tailings from the Coniagas mill 
led to the conclusion that present prac- 
tice in cyaniding would not recover the 
silver economically. 


UTILIZATION OF HYDRAULIC POWER 


During 1910 an important advance was 
the completion of three power plants on 
the Montreal and Matabitchouan rivers. 
These are now supplying the mines with 
electric energy and compressed air, at 
prices which have cut power costs in 
half. Practically every mine has taken 
advantage of the cheaper power, though 
interruptions in service have shown the 
advisability of having auxiliary steam 
plants in readiness. Although it was 
May before most of the mines were sup- 
plied, the Temiskaming & Northern 
Ontario Railway reports that while in 
1909, 105,000 tons of coal were carried 
to Cobalt, only 53,000 tons were carried 
in 1910. 

One of the plants is a hydraulic air 
compressor similar to that at the Victoria 
copper mine in Michigan. The air de- 
livered is slightly deficient in oxygen, 
and in it ordinary candles do not burn 
freely. In consequence, acetylene lamps 
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ore was found in sinking a winze from 
the 500-ft. level, and an important ore- 
body was found on the adjoining prop- 
erty—Beaver mine. At the Crown Re- 
serve, development proved some new rich 
orebodies. At the Buffalo there was found 
an unexpected length of ore in drifting 
westward. At the Princess, rich orebodies 
were opened at the 135-ft. level, and this 
mine became for the first time an im- 
portant shipper. The McKinley-Darragh 
and Savage mines .improved greatly dur- 
ing the year and the Kerr Lake, Coniagas, 
Nova Scotia and Hudson Bay found new 
rich orebodies. The developments in 1910 
were highly satisfactory, and at the be- 
ginning of 1911, after a year of record 
production, there is more ore in sight in 
Cobalt mines than at any previous time 
in the camp’s history. There remains 
to be explored much well located ground, 
a considerable portion of which has not 
yet been examined even on the surface. 


Feldspar as a Fertilizer 


The Department of Agriculture has re- 
cently made experiments to determine the 
availability of finely ground potash feld- 
spar as a substitute for the imported 


SMELTING ORES PRODUCED BY COBALT MINES IN LAST FISCAL YEAR, 
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were substituted, and found to be satis- 
factory. The lower oxygen content, 17.7 
per cent., has apparently no ill effects 
on the miners. 


DISCOVERIES AND ORE RESERVES 


During 1910, many important dis- 
coveries were made and ore reserves in- 
creased. Some new veins were found on 
the surface by trenching; but the most 
remarkable discoveries were the result 
of underground development. It was 
found that more is to be expected at 
depth than the early workings indicated. 
At the 160-ft. level on vein No. 73 of 
the Nipissing mine, a new orebody was 
found showing 250 ft. of high-grade ore 
6 in. wide, and a parallel vein 150 ft. 
long and 2 in. wide. At the La Rose there 
was blocked out for 250 ft. an oreshoot 
found lying west and parallel to the main 
vein, and rich ore was found in the 
Keewatin at the 225-ft. level of vein No. 
3. At the Lawson mine, a vein which 
gave but little ore near the surface, ° 
shows in the Keewatin at the 188-ft. 
level, a large shoot of 5000-o0z. ore 8 to 
10 in. wide. At the Temiskaming good 
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potash salts. The evidence so far ob- 
tained appears to indicate that under cer- 
tain conditions and with certain crops 
feldspar can be made useful if it is 
ground sufficiently fine. On the other 
hand, it is highly probable that under 
other conditions the addition of ground 
feldspar to the land would be a waste of 
money. At present it would be unwise 
for anyone to attempt to use ground rock, 
except on an experimental scale that 
would not entail great financial loss. 

If further experiment shows that 
ground feldspar can be used as a fer- 
tilizer, it will undoubtedly lead to the 
utilization of much pegmatite which, be- 
cause of too fine grain or too large a 
percentage of quartz or of iron-bearing 
minerals, is not valuable as a source of 
pottery material. An equaly important 
result will be the utilization of much ma- 
terial that is now discarded at feldspar 
quarries. A number of processes have 
been patented in this country for the dis- 
sociation of potash feldspar to obtain 
the more readily soluble potash salts, but 
none of these has yet been successful 
on a commercial scale. 
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The Homestake Cyanide Plants 


All the tailings from the Homestake 
company’s stamp mills are treated with 
cyanide solution to effect a further re- 
covery of the gold. Briefly stated the pro- 
cess consists in a preliminary classification 
of the tailing as sand and slime; leach- 
ing the sand in filter-bottom vats; and 
treating the slime by cyanide solution in 
filter presses. Slime mixed with the 
sand causes uneven percolation in the 
sand vats, with consequent unsatisfactory 
solution of the gold, and conversely, sand 
in the filter presses causes some parts of 
the cake to be more easily percolated by 
the cyanide solutions than others. The 
aim is to make as clean a separation of 
sand from slime as possible, therefore in 
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the Homestake cyanide plants is found 
an unusually elaborate system of classi- 
fication of the pulp before treatment in 
the vats and filter presses. 

The tailing from the South Side mills 
is conveyed to sand plant No. 1, situated 
below the city of Lead on Gold Run.gulch. 
Here the pulp is classified, and the sand 
cyanided. The tailing from the North 
Side mills flows to sand plant No. 2 situ- 
ated at Blacktail, where the sand is like- 
wise separated from the slime and cyan- 
ided. The slime from both plants flows 
through pipe lines to the slime plant in 
Deadwood, several miles away. 


SAND PLANT No. 1 


The tailing treated in this plant comes 
from the Homestake, Golden Star and 
Amicus mills, where the unoxidized ore 
is milled, and from the regrtnding plant. 
A flow sheet of the pulp is given, show- 
ing the flow both through regrinding and 
sand plants. The tailing flows from the 
regrinding plant through a wooden laund- 
er about 4 ft. wide and 18 in. deep to 
the two cone houses, and two clarifying 
tank houses, where some of the excess 
water is removed, and a part of the finest 
Slime is separated, and flows direct to the 
Pipe leading to the slime plant. The 
main stream of pulp flows to the sand 
Plant through a wooden launder in which 
there are two drops, with screen boxes 
for the removal of wood chips that might 












Figures shown on Flow Lines indicate Tons 
of Solids and Tons of Water per 24 Hours. 


FLtow SHEET OF HOMESTAKE NorTH SIDE MILLS 


There are one central and four side dis- 
charge doors. The vats are in two lines 
of 10 each, and over each line runs an 
overhead track carrying a Butters & Mein 
distributor that can be moved over any 
one of the 10 vats. 

The vats are filled with water before 
being filled with sand, and as the sand 
flows into the vat a constant stream over- 
flows carrying with it any slime that has 
not been removed by the classifiers; 
about 16 tons of slime are thus removed 
every 24 hours. Having the vat full of 
water while filling tends ‘to secure a more 
even distribution of the sand. It takes 
about eight hours to fill a sand vat. 
The sand leached in the vats is about 60 
per cent. of the tailing from the mills. 


By Clarence C. Semple 


An elaborate system of 
classification 1s used to sep- 
arate sand from slime; the 


sand 1s leached in vats; the 
slime treated in Merrill 
presses. 


catch in and choke the bushings of the 
classifiers. Upon entering the sand plant, 
the pulp flows into nine settling cones, 


446 +4452 Mineral Point Mill 
: TREATMENT IN THE VATS 


When filled, the vats are allowed to 
drain until no more water comes off, then 
the water is displaced by filling the vat 
with barren: solution from the precipita- 

40347773 tion presses. This solution is drained, 
i and air blown into the vat. Strong so- 
setae Lore lution, 2.6 to 2.8 Ib. KCN per ton, is then 
mean run into the vat and for a period of three 

days there are frequent drainages and 
aérations. The effluent during this pe- 
riod has a normal strength of 0.10 KCN 
and runs to the weak-solution precipita- 
tion storage tanks. About 500 Ib. of 
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the underflow from which is discharged 
into a wooden launder leading past a 
single-stamp battery where lime is 
crushed and added to the pulp to the 
amount of about 3 or 3% Ib. per ton of 
dry sand. Below the lime battery the 
launder is divided into several channels 
each leading to a set of classifying cones. 
The flow of the pulp through the various 
classifiers and cones is clearly shown in 
the flow sheet. The final sand product of 


lime is then spread over the top of the 
sand and weak solution, titrating about 
0.06 KCN is charged and maintained for 
three days, during which period the efflu- 
ent is run to the strong-solution collecting 
tanks where it is made up to 0.13 or 0.14 
KCN and used again as strong solution. 
Finally wash water is added and the efflu- 
ent runs to collecting tanks, from which 
it is drawn through a precipitation press 
before going to waste. The treatment of 
the sand is completed in from six to seven 
days. To empty the vats, they are filled 
with water, the doors opened and two or 
three men sluice out the tailing. It takes 


the classifiers flows to the sand vats. 
There are 20 vats, 44 ft. in diameter by 
9 ft. deep. The filter bottom is made of 
cocoa matting with an 8-oz. duck cover. 
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about three hours to discharge a vat; 
the sluiced out sand runs to a sewer 
leading to Gold Run creek. The effluent 
from the strong solution that is col- 
lected in the weak-solution storage tanks, 
assays about $1.50 to $3; only this solu- 
tion is precipitated. The effluent from the 
weak solution assays about 50c. and this 
solution is made up to the strength of 
strong solution and used again before 
precipitation, thus the strong solution of 
one day becomes the weak solution the 
day following. 

The separation of sand and slime, and 
treatment of the sand at the North Side 
cyanide plant is similar to the practice 
just described, only 52 per cent. of the 
tailing is leached as sand as against 60 
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per cent. in the South Side plant. The 
details of flow are shown in the flow sheet 
for the North Side plant. The cyanide 
censumption is about the same in both 
sand plants and averages 0.3 lb. per ton 
of sand treated. The cost of sand treat- 
ment averages 24c. per ton. 


PRECIPITATION BY ZINC DUST 


The gold is precipitated by zinc dusf-. 
The amount of zinc required to precipi- 
tate 24 hours solution, about % Ib. per 
ton of solution, is weighed out and spread 
en a small conveyer belt that slowly and 
constantly feeds the zinc into a small 
mixing cone, making a thin emulsion of 
zinc dust suspended in water. The 
solution to be precip’.ated is drawn into 
the intake pipe of the filter press pump, 
into which pipe a small pipe from the 
zinc-dust mixing cone leads. Worthing- 
ton compound steam pumps. Cif- 
culate the solution but when the elec- 
tric installation at Spearfish is completed, 
electric-driven Aldrich pumps will be 
used. The greater part of the precipita- 
tion of the gold takes place in the pipe on 
the way to the filter presses. For col- 
lecting the precipitate there are two 
presses designed by C. W. Merrill, form- 
erly metallurgist witii the Homestake com- 
pany. The effluent assays only one 
or two cents gold per ton. The presses 
are opened and the precipitate  re- 
moved every 20 or 30 days. The 
precipitate is treated with dilute hy- 
drochloric acid in lead-lined mixing vats 
provided with a mechanical agitator, and 
hood with exhaust fan for drawing off the 
gases. After agitating, and allowing the 
sediment to settle, the supernatant liquor 
is drawn off and forced through a special 
clean-up filter press by air pressure. Sul- 
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phuric acid is then added to the sediment 
in the tank, which is heated while being 
agitated. The sediment is then allowed 
to settle and the acid liquor is drawn off 
and sent through the filter press. Wash 
waters are then added with successive pe- 
riods of washing and settling; the clear 
water being sent through the filter. The 
sediment from the tanks and material 
cleaned from the filter is dried, pulver- 
ized with borax, silica and powdered 
coke; it is then sprinkled with a solution 
of lead acetate and sent to the assay office 
where it is bricked in a press operated by 
compressed air at a pressure of 900 Ib. 
per square inch. 

The dried bricks are piled upon the 
kearth of a cupel furnace, and litharge 
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FILTER PRESS TREATMENT OF SLIME 


The slime from the South Side sand 
plant is carried to the slime plant at 
Deadwood, through a 12-in. pipe on a 1% 
per cent. grade; the slime from the North 
Side mills is carried to the slime plant 
_through an 8-in. pipe on the same grade, 
As the slime from the North Side plant 
is from the oxidized ore, it is treated 
separately from that from the South 
Side. About 1655 tons of dry slime per 
day are treated, of which 1081 tons come 
from the South and 574 tons from the 
North Side plants. The slime from each 
group of mills is received at the slime 
plant in large separate storage vats, and 
as it flows into these vats the difference 
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Fic. 2. Flow SHEET oF HOMESTAKE SouTH Sipe MILLS 


and blocks of lead are added. When the 
charge is molten the slag is drawn off in 
pots and cupellation of the lead com- 
mences. The litharge is drawn off from 
time to time in pots. The refined gold 
and silver is drawn from the furnace and 
cast into bars that are from 725 to 800 
fine in gold and 200 to 220 fine in silver. 
The by-products from the cupel furnace 
are smelted in a small blast furnace 
that makes slag, lead and matte. The 
slag, which assays only $5 in gold per ton 
is discarded, and the lead is cast into bars 
to be added to the charge at the time of 
the next cupellation. The worn-out cupels 
made of cement, limestone and bone ash, 
are broken up and charged into the blast 
furnace. 


is at once apparent; the oxidized slime is 
deep red, while the other is bluish black. 

Milk of lime is added to the slime as it 
flows into the storage vats. The lime is 
slaked in small vats from which it 
runs into small storage vats provided 
with revolving paddles that agitate the 
milk and prevent the lime settling out. 
About four pounds of lime are added for 
each ton of dry slime. 


THE MERRILL FILTER PRESSES 


The extraction of the gold from the 
slime by means of cyanide solution is 
done in filter presses designed by ©. W. 
Merrill. The presses differ from other 
filter presses in that they are filled and 
discharged without taking the press 
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apart. They consist of an iron frame in 
which are placed 90 cell or chamber 
frames, with distance frames or grids be- 
tween them, to control the direction of 
the flow of solution through the cake of 
slime. 

A diagram of a cell frame is shown in 
Fig. 3. It is a rectanguhar open casting 
with rounded corners, 4 in. wide, with the 
edges machine finished. In the four cor- 
ners are two 2'%-in. holes, A A and B B. It 
the centzr of the upper part of the frame 
there is a 4-in. horizontal hole C, from 
which a passage D opens downward into 
the chamber or cell. At the bottom of 
the frame there is a 6-in. hole E, passing 
through the lug-like projection F, which 
projection is op-n through the center, as 
shown at G, opening into the cell upward 
and to both sides. The grid or distance 
frame is shown in Fig. 4. It is exactly 
the same size as the cell frame, but only 
1 in. thick. The edges of the pdate are 
machine finished. The entire frame is a 
solid casting, the area within the rim H is 
a little thinner than at the rim and is 
grooved or fluted on both sides, like the 
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of the cell frames, as shown in Fig. 3. 
Disks are cut out of the cloths opposite 
each of the six horizontal holes in the 
casting. Cotton-twill cloth is used cov- 
ered by 8- or 10-o0z. duck. All the frames 
have lugs J cast on the sides with roll- 
ers K, upon which the frames rest when 
placed in the press. The method of mak- 
ing up a press is shown in Fig 5. A grid 
frame M is placed against the head L of 
the press with a gasket between, in which 
six circular holes have been cut in line 
with the horizontal holes in the grid; P. 
& B. paint is used on the edges to make 
a tight joint. A cell frame N, with the 
filter cloths in position is then set tight- 
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FLOw-SHEET DATA OF SOUTH Sipe MILLs 


surface of a laundress’ washboard, only 
the grooves do not all run in the 
same direction. There are four 2%-in. 
holes A A and B B in the corners in exact 
juxtaposition with the corner holes of the 
cell frame, but the AA holes have a 
small channel J leading from the holes 
to each side of the fluted surface H. The 
grids have the holes C and E just like the 
cell frames, but are continuous through 
the casting without any lateral passages 
or channels. 

The filter cloths are cut large enough 
to cover both sides and hang over the top 





ly against the grid and a second grid O 
placed against it, but in the reverse posi- 
tion to the first grid so the corner holes 
with the channels 7 are on the opposite 
side of the press than the corresponding 
holes in the first grid. The second cell 
frame is then placed and the third grid 
brought up against it, but with the chan- 
nels J on the same side as the first grid. 
The press is thus filled with frames, with 
every alternate grid with the channels on 
the same side of the press, until the 90 
frames are in position. The frames are 
then drawn tightly together by draw bolts 
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operated by capstan heads. The six hor- 
izonal holes through the frames now 
form six continuous passages or tubes 
through the press that are blind against 
the back head P, but which pass through 
the front head L and.connect with pipes 
outside the press. 

There are 26 presses now installed 
and five more are soon to be added. The 
cost of the installed presses was about 
$300,000. Each press has a capacity of 
about 25 tons of dry slime at a charge. 


THE OPERATION OF THE PRESSES 


The passage C, through the upper part 
of the press, is connected with the pipe 


This Area is Iron, thinner 


than the Rim and Channeled 
ou both Sides. 
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from the slinre-storage tank. By opening 
a valve on this pipe the slime enters the 
press through C, and passes into the in- 
terior of the cells through the passages 
D. When the cells have been filled, the 
supply valve is closed, and air at 26 lb. 
pressure is admitted through the pas- 
sages A A, which flows through the press, 
as shown in Fig. 5, coming out from the 
opposite side of the press through the 
passages BB. This air removes the ex- 
cess of water and aérates the slime cake. 
The first period of aration takes about 
two hours, and is succeeded by the fol- 
lowing operations: Treatment with strong 
solution 0.12 to 0.14 KCN; draining 
strong solution; aération; second treat- 
ment with strong solution; draining; 
treatment with weak solution 0.07 to 
0.075 KCN; draining; aération; second 
treatment with weak solution; draining; 
treatment with wash water; and discharg- 
ing the press. The cycle from filling to 
discharging takes about nine hours, the 
treatments with solution being a little 
longer than the periods of aération, ex- 
cept the first blowing. 

The arrangement of the piping outside 
the press is shown in Fig. 5. By this ar- 
rangement of the valves, air, water, strong 
or weak solution, may be admitted from 
either side of the press and drawn out 
from the side opposite. The usual prac- 
tice is to admit a solution at one side 
of the press for one-half the period of 
treatment, and then to reverse the flow 
by the rearrangement oftthe valves. The 
effluent solutions and wash water dis- 
charge into a small iron sump at the 
front end of the press. This sump has 


four drains, one leading to the strong-so- 
lution storage tank, one to the weak-solu- 
tion tank, one to the wash-water storage 
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and the other to the sewer. The course 
of the effluent is controlled by stopping 
the entrance to all but one of the sump 
drains by screwing home ‘short pieces of 
pipe, provided with a handle and which 
are a little longer than the sump is deep. 


DISCHARGING THE SLIME CAKE 


The slime cake is discharged through 
the bottom central passage. Through the 
passage E there runs a 2-in. or 2'%-in. 
pipe R, Figs. 3 and 4. This pipe enters 
the front header through a stuffing box 
and enters a bearing socket in the back 
header of the press, and is supported out- 
side the press by boxes, just as a shaft 
would be. In each cell compartment 
there is a little nozzle S screwed into 
this pipe. Four of the cell frames, at 
equal intervals along the length of the 
press are tapped at the bottom to receive 
a short piece of 2'4-in. pipe, that can be 
clesed by valves. When the press is to 
be discharged these valves are opened 
and water under pressure enters the press 
through the pipe R, which isturned back and 
ferth through an angle of 170 deg. by 
mechanism outside the press. A jet of 
water enters the cells through the noz- 
zles S, loosening the cake of slime that 
runs through the annular passage left’ be- 
tween the outside of the pipe R and pas- 
sage E, until reaching one of the cells 
with the discharge pipe, through which 
it flows into the launder leading to the 
creek. 

The effluent from the strong-solution 
treatment titrates 0:10 KCN and assays 
from $1.50 to $3; this solution is pre- 
cipitated in exactly the same way as in 
the sand plants. The effluent from the 
weak-solution treatment titrates 0.05 
KCN and assays 35 to 50c.; it flows 
to the strong-solution collecting tanks 
where it is brought up to the standard 
strong-solution strength and used again 
before being precipitated; thus the weak 
solution of one day becomes the strong 
solution of the day following, just as is 
the case at the sand plants. The con- 
sumption of cyanide is stated to be 0.3 
Ib. per ton of slime treated and that the 
average extraction is 90 per cent. of the 
gold in the slimes. The cost of slime 
treatment is 32c. per ton of slime. 


LIFE OF FILTER CLOTHS 


The filter cloths last from six 
months to a year, and to take down and 
build up a press is a six- or seven-day 
job, although it has been done in as short 
a time as 72 hours. A coating of lime 
salts forms on the filter cloths that retards 
the flow and must be removed now and 
then by pumping dilute hydrochloric acid 
through the press. It is said that the for- 
mation of these salts is the only serious 
objection to the use of the press. 

To remove impurities from the air used 
in the presses, such as oil and the decom- 
position products of oil picked up in the 
cylinders of the compressors, all the air 


is filtered before being used, the filter 
used for the purpose being exactly like 
the slime presses except that only about 
25 cells are used. 


EXTRACTION AND RECOVERY 


The process of treating the slime in 
filter presses is admirably adapted to the 
ore, and that the satisfactory cyanide 
treatment of both slime and sand has 
been developed is shown by the remark- 
ably small amount of gold in the slime, 
that it has been found profitable to treat, 
and in the low gold content of the final 
tailing sent to waste from the sand vats. 
The extraction of gold from the sand 
averages about 75 per cent. of the total 
gold in that portion of the mill tailing, 
while from the slime 90 per cent. of the 
assay value is recovered. With sand only 
assaying $1.34 and the cost of regrinding 
and slime treatment being respectively 30 
and 32 cents, the regrinding of the sand 
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67 per cent., the South Side mills are 
crushing unoxidized ore on which prob. 
ably a lower recovery by amalgamation is 
effected, possibly not averaging over 60 
per cent. As closely as I can figure, the 
extraction must sometimes amount to 95 
per cent. of the gold and certainly is 
never less than 90 per cent. 


RESUME OF COSTS AND PROFITS 


During the year ended June 1, 1910, 
about 1,237,000 tons of ore were mined 
and milled that netted $4,498,751 or about 
$3.6257 per ton. This would indicate the 
total gold content of the original ore close 
to $4 per ton. The costs per ton of ore 
milled were as follows: Mining, includ- 
ing hoisting and expense at shafts, 
$1.738; milling, $0.219; regrinding, 
90.015; cyaniding sand, $0.148; cyaniding 
slime, $0.126; total operating cost, $2.246; 
To this was added $0.626 for general ex- 
pense, bringing the total cost to $2.872, in- 
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Fic. 5. DIAGRAM OF FLOW THROUGH MERRILL SLIME PRESS 


se as to treat all the mill tailing as slime, 
would not only not result in the recovery 
of much more gold, but would probably 
be less profitable than the process now in 
use. The Homestake slime settles read- 
ily, as is shown by the clear overflow of 
the classifiers, dewatering cones, and 
clarifying tanks making a slime under- 
flow. The overflow from these tanks is ap- 
parently clear water with just a few mi- 
caceous scales as the only visible solids. 
No amount of gelatinous or clayey slime, 
nor opaque overflows from clarifying 
tanks are to be seen at the cyanide plants. 
The low cyanide losses, normal amount 
of lime used, and comparative weakness 
of the solutions, show that there are few 
serious difficulties in the cyanide treat- 
ment of the ore. 

Without complete data it is impossible 
to give the exact proportion of the gold 
in the original ore that is recovered. At 
the North Side mills the gold recovered 
by amalgamation varies between 56 and 


dicating a profit of $0.76 per ton. Work 
is now in progress for the installation of 
a power plant at Spearfish, and it is 
thought that sufficient power will be gen- 
erated to run all machinery by electricity 
which may result in reducing what are al- 
ready very low working costs. About 10,- 
000 h.p. will be required to operate the 
mine, mill and cyanide machinery. 

The efficiency of treatment has not al- 
ways been high. A decade ago the 
Homestake was cited as a mine where 
profits were made at the cost of gold 
extraction, The European critics espe- 
cially viewed the work as an example of 
Yankee haste and waste methods. This is 
all changed, and now the high efficiency 
of treatment of a low-grade ore is as 
impressive as the magnitude of the mill- 
ing and mining operations. The success- 
ful adaptation of the cyanide process to 
the treatment of such low-grade ore is an 
achievement that can be regarded as a 
metallurgical triumph. 
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Pittsburg Coal Company 


This company owns and works a large 
area of coal lands in the Pittsburg dis- 
trict in Pennsylvania and the Hocking 
district in Ohio. The report for the year 
1910 shows that it has $32,000,000 com- 
mon stock, $32,000,000 preferred stock 
and $23,050,239 bonds. Of the preferred 
stock $4,928,200 and of the common $3,- 
895,400 are held in the treasury. 

The coal statement for the year is as 
follows, in short tons: 

Changes 


1.1,653,581 
1,267,914 I. 262,477 


1909. 1910. 


Pittsburg district. 14,560,331 16,213,912 
Hocking district... 1,005,437 





Total mined..... 15,565,768 17,481,826 
484,903 











1.1,916,058 
635,338 I. 150,435 


There were 78 mining plants in com- 
mission during the year. They made an 
average of about three-quarters time. The 
possible yearly output with plants run- 
ning full is 23,000,000 tons. 

The income account for the year is as 
follows: 


Net earnings... cccccccccccccers $4,699,865 
Depletion of coal lands.......... $777,285 
Depreciation plant and equipment 901,089 
ee Se ee eae ee 1,056,039 

Total CRATBOG. «<0 sss 00 ecaes so Sapteeese 


Surplus for the year........... $1,965,450 


From this surplus dividends of 5 per 
cent. on the preferred stock were paid, 
amounting to $1,353,590, leaving a bal- 
ance of $611,860 undivided earnings. 

The report says: “The most important 
factors influencing the coal-mining in- 
dustry in this district were: (1) the -sea- 
sonable winter of 1909-10, which in- 
creased local demand and exhausted the 
Upper Lake dock stocks; (2) the stock- 
ing of coal in anticipation of a suspen- 
sion of mining on April 1, 1910; (3) the 
practical suspension of all bituminous 
mining throughout the country during 
April, 1910, and (4) the prolonged strikes 
in other districts, laying idle the mines 
affected in them nearly six months. Re- 
sumption of work in this district began 
on May 2 under an agreement for an in- 
crease of 5.55 per cent. in all wages, 
which will continue until March 31, 1912. 
Due to the factors above refered to, the 
average selling price of the product for 
the year was increased, as was also its 
cost by suspension of work during April 
and the advance in wages paid during 
eight months of the year. The net in- 
creased average to which the larger net 
earnings for the year were chiefly at- 
tributable was 3.79c. per ton. 

“Since competition in the Pittsburg dis- 
trict is approaching its maximum for 
some time to come, the age limit of a 
number of our present coal operations is 
Steadily drawing nearer and a reserve 
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must be maintained to insure meeting of 
present demand and probable increased 
requirements. The opening of three new 
mines during 1910 is in line with this 
policy. 

“The lease and contract entered into 
with the Shaw Coal Company dated Jan. 
3, 1902, under which possession has since 
been held of certain surface lands, coal 
rights and improvements situated in Al- 
legheny and Washington counties, Penn., 
was canceled by mutual agreement, and 
the entire property purchased for the 
sum of $1,500,000, payable in 5 per 
cent. bonds upon the same, dated Jan. 1, 
1910, free of State tax, minimum sink- 
ing fund $60,000 foreach year. 

“Open-weather demand and less activ- 
ity in the iron and steel trade chiefly 
caused the year 1911 to open with less 
tonnage requirements. The production 
for the first quarter of this year will not 
equal that of 1910. Excepting such loss, 
with an average normal demand through- 
out the balance of the year which now 
seems probable, a maintenance of ton- 
nage is looked for at not less than the 
average selling value of 1910. A decided 
help to such future results would result 
from a fair adjustment of the Pittsburg 
district freight rates as against the freight 
rates in force from competitive fields.” 


Wetting Mines with Exhaust 
Steam 


In a recent article describing the use of 
exhaust steam to prevent dust explosions, 
Frank Haas writes as follows: 

“To apply the method of wetting mines 
with exhaust steam, a blowing-fan is 
necessary. The method cannot be ap- 
plied by an exhaust fan, because of the 
dense fog which necessarily occurs at the 
intake and for some distance in from 
the mouth of the mine. In most mines it 
is possible to change from exhaust ventil- 
ation, and if other conditions do not pre- 
vent, it would pay to do so. There are 
strong arguments in favor of exhaust 
fans in some mines, particularly mines 
that were originally planned for such 
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ventilation and worked by methods adap- 
ted to it. In such mines an air pre- 
heater must be used. While experiments 
along this line indicate that preheating 
can be successfully done, it will require 
constant attention for its control, be- 
sides the expense ‘of erecting and main- 
taining the air heater.” 








Mining at Crow’s Nest Pass 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


In his annual address, President Rog- 
ers, of the Crow’s Nest Pass Company, 
stated that the output from the Crow’s 
Nest district, including that from mines 
in British Columbia and Alberta, is now 
nearly 3,000,000 tons of coal and more 
than 300,000 tons of coke per year. 
From 1900 to 1910, inclusive, the Crow’s 
Nest Pass Coal Company has paid out 
as wages in British Columbia, $16,209,- 
789, and for plant and equipment, $5,- 
031,261. Last year’s payroll totaled 
$2,259,357. Since the middle of 1908 the 
company has used a different method of 
accounting, charging to “‘cost of coal” all 
renewals and practically all development 
work and in addition, has been setting 
aside 10c. per ton on all coal mined and 
coke made as a “renewal and depletion 
fund.” If the 1910 accounts had been 
made up along the old lines, the profit 
would have been shown as $475,359 in- 
stead of the amount of $178,825 appear- 
ing in the accounts now presented. Of 
this latter amount, only $83,800 was 
profit on coal and coke, which was less 
than 7c. per ton on the gross output of 
the mines for the year. 

In answer to questions put by share- 
holders, it was stated that the cost price 
of run-of-mine coal had been $2.20 per 
ton. The Great Northern Railway, which 
is the company’s largest customer and 
which practically controls the Crow’s 
Nest Pass Coal Company, was stated to 
pay for this class of coal $2.25 per ton. 
The low profits on coal were stated to 
be due to the competition of Alberta col- 
lieries, and since it is impossible to in- 
crease prices, the company’s hope for 
increased profits lies in a reduction of 
costs. They had a market to the south 
for 10,000 tons a day. 

Should the reciprocity agreement be- 
tween Canada and the United States be 
passed, the duty of 90c. a ton would be 
taken off coke going into the States. It 
would be the consumer, not the company, 
though, who would get the benefit of this. 
When the duty on coal was lowered 25c. 
a ton by the Payne tariff, the consumers, 
and in particular the Great Northern 
Railway, derived the whole benefit from 
that reduction. 
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Rescue Work in Coal Mines 


From 2000 to 4000 men are killed in 
the coal mines of the United States each 
year. Fatalities in our metal minés aver- 
age from 500 to 1000 deaths annually. 
For every 1000 men employed in Ameri- 
can coal mines, at least three miners are 
killed every 12 months. In most foreign 
countries about two men are killed each 
year for every 1000 employed. It should 
be remembered in this connection, how- 
ever, that the American miner produces 
considerably more coal per man than 
does the miner in Europe. For this rea- 
son, if we figure our fatalities on a basis 
of tonnage produced, the figures for this 
country show up as well, or better, than 
the European statistics. 

Much activity has been evinced by coal 
operators in the United States, aided by 
the Federal Bureau of Mines, toward the 
development of correct methods for res- 
cue work and the proper establishment of 
rescue stations. For this work, we have 
called to our aid every contrivance or 
machine that has merit. Probably the 
most important part of this rescue equip- 
ment are self-contained breathing appar- 
atus and the machines for reviving those 
who have been overcome by gases. The 
first breathing apparatus .to be introduced 
in this country was of what is known as 
the Draeger type. Following the Draeger 
has come the Westfalia and the Proto. 
The Draeger and Westfalia are German 
products, while the Proto is manufac- 
tured in England. German collieries are 
equipped almost entirely with Westfalia 
and Draeger apparatus, while these two, 
with the Proto and a machine known as 
the Weg, command the market in Great 
Britain. Some of the French collieries 
use one of the German types, but princi- 
pally are equipped with the Tissot, a ma- 
chine manufactured in France. 

To the Federal Bureau of Mines is 
largely due the credit of bringing into 
this country other types of rescue and 
reviving apparatus than the first style 
introduced, thus starting a healthy com- 
petition and saving mine operators hun- 
dreds of dollars, besides encouraging in- 
vention. In the early stages of the busi- 
ness it was the general policy of those 
selling breathing apparatus to obtain as 
high a price for each machine as the mine 
operator would pay. Such conditions are 
now changed and apparatus can be pur- 
chased in this country (as they come in 
duty free) almost as cheap as they can 
be bought in Europe near their point 
of manufacture. 


EDUCATING Our MINERS 
A general campaign of educational 
work among the miners is now being con- 
ducted by the Bureau of Mines. Not only 
are the men taught the use of the rescue 
apparatus, but also the proper way to 
take care of an injured miner. There 


Special Correspondence 


A brief discussion of the 
various types of rescue and 
reviving apparatus, with a 
statement of progress and 
plans pursued. 


will be little excuse for the miner not 
benefiting through this free instruction, 
for the mine-rescue cars will go to the 
miner in his own town or camp. Every 
effort is being made to encourage the 


SIDE VIEW OF DRAEGER BREATHING 


APPARATUS 


miners to form rescue corps at the mines 
where they are employed, and to have the 
operators equip them with rescue appar- 
atus. 


Rescue CARS 


Each car contains eight so called oxy- 
gen helmets, a supply of oxygen in tanks, 
safety lamps, a field telephone, resusci- 
tating outfits, etc. One end of each car 
it fitted up as an air-tight room, to be 
employed in training the men in the use 
of the breathing apparatus. This room 
will be filled with noxious fumes, and the 
miners will remain inside for two hours 
in an atmosphere that would kill without 
the breathing apparatus. 

The saying that “prevention is better 
thax: cure” is equally true in coal mining, 


and operators should first adopt all pre- 
cautions that tend to make their mines 
safe; however, recent experiences have 
proved that the human factor cannot be 
eliminated, and, consequently, the recoy- 
ery of men and mines after an accident is 
a most important work. Of equal im- 
portance with the work of the Bureau of 
Mines are the arrangements which the 
American, Red Cross has made for the 
general instruction of miners In first-aid 
work. The object of the Red Cross in all 
its work is purely altruistic, and the so- 
ciety does not desire to profit from it. 
The Red Cross has recently arranged to 
have a field agent continually in one of 
the mining districts, and a car has been 
provided to be used in carrying knowl- 


FRONT View OF WESTFALIA RESCUE 

APPARATUS 

edge of first-aid and work 
throughout our country. 

Up until recently, many engineers 
looked upon the various types of breath- 
ing apparatus with apprehension, but 
actual services performed under trying 
conditions, especially in European mines, 
have largely removed this fear. Although 
there will be important changes and 
many improvements as time goes on and 
experience accumulates, it is, however, a 
fact, that in the hands of a careful and 
experienced operator the present form of 
rescue apparatus is safe and efficient 
in a great majority of instances. 


rescue 


Types OF Rescue APPARATUS 


The early types of portable rescue ap- 
paratus bear small resemblance to the 
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present form. Probably the greatest diffi- 
culty was experienced in preparing a re- 
generator, the chemical action of which 
would provide for perfect absorption of 
CO:, and at the same time maintain a 
temperature sufficiently low to cause 
no discomfort to the wearer. In the 
early types a fluid solution containing 
caustic potash was used. The danger in 
this case was in the wearer’s inability to 
regulate the flow of oxygen. Then came 
a machine having a regenerator which 
had to be prepared at the time the appar- 
atus was to be used; this plan was un- 
satisfactory because such an apparatus 
should be immediately available. After 
further years of experimenting, the pres- 
ent type of apparatus was designed; this 
machine has a regenerator the absorp- 
tive capacity of which is constant and 
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stations and mines have caused operators 
to revise their early opinions and look 
with equal favor upon the mouth-piece 
machine. This latter type of apparatus 
is in high esteem abroad and is now used 
in great numbers. 

The helmet type is excellent for prac- 
tice purposes in a gallery, but the mouth- 
piece machine (according to statistics), is 
safer and possesses greater merit for use 
after a mine disaster in a poisonous at- 
mosphere where the temperature is high. 
One great point favoring the mouth-piece 
type is the fact that it allows the wearer 
free evaporation of body heat. Tests in 
this country already are bearing out the 
European idea that a man will be more 
comfortable with the mouth-piece type, 
after one or two hours’ service, than he 
will be with the helmet. 





MINERS BEING TRAINED IN RESCUE WorRK AT A BUREAU OF MINES’ STATION 


which regenerator is ready for immediate 
use upon breaking the seal that contains 
it. Sufficient absorptive surface was pro- 
vided so that a cooler could be dispensed 
with, and the present standard type of 
cylindrical oxygen bottle was adopted. 


SELECTING AN APPARATUS 


There are many points to consider in 
the selection of a breathing apparatus. 
The first problem is to decide whether 
the helmet or the mouth-piece type is to 
be used. The helmet type was first in- 


troduced in this country and was looked 


upon with greatest favor by the early ex- 
Perimenters. 


Years of tests in European 








With the mouth-piece type of appar- 
atus, it is a question as to the best meth- 
od of stopping the nose. Each manufac- 
turer has embodied his own ideas. The 
nose clip, which is sometimes used, is 
likely to be removed by sneezing, and 
aside from its general discomfort there 
is a considerable danger that it will lacer- 
ate the nose. The method of using cotton 
plugs dipped in vaseline and inserting 
these in the nostrils, afterward covering 
the nose by a leather guard, is a better 
plan. A speaking diaphragm should be 


attached to the mouth-piece to enable the 
wearer to carry on a conversation. 
With a helmet type of machine, safety 
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and efficiency largely depend upon hav- 
ing a tight and comfortable fit around the 
face. This difficulty is also met by the 
manufacturers in different ways. One 
type of machine uses an elastic face 
washer and supplements this with a 
pneumatic pad; another accepted type of 
mcchine depends entirely upon the infla- 
tion of pneumatic pads alone, for mak- 
ing the fit around the face and head. This 
latter type is slightly more dangerous 
than the plan of using an elastic face 
washer, because if the pneumatic pad be- 
comes punctured, or leaks, and it is nec- 
essary to pump up from time to time, the 
wearer is pumping mine air into his own 
helmet. When the pneumatic pad is out- 
side the face washer and a leak occurs, 
the air escapes outside. 


EFFECT OF HEAvy APPARATUS 


Another point to consider in the selec- 
tion of a breathing apparatus is the 
weight of-the machine. This is a matter 
of considerable moment, as the amount 
of work a man can do depends largely 
on the weight he has to carry. In this 
connection I want to say that the plan 
of sending two men equipped with breath- 
ing apparatus into a mine is neither safe 
nor sensible. In case one man goes 
down, or has an accident, the other res- 
cuer can be of practically no service at 
all. A rescue apparatus weighs 40 or 50 
Ib., and it is impossible for one man al- 
ready carrying his own machine to lift 
another man also wearing a machine. To 
lighten the weight by taking the appar- 
atus off the prostrate man would per- 
haps mean death immediately. A rescue 
party should never be composed of less 
than three men, and a still greater num- 
ber is most desirable. 

The two types of resuscitating appar- 
atus now on the market are known as 
the “Pulmotor” and the “Doctor Brat.” 
Both of these apparatus are of great ser- 
vice when applied to persons who have 
been asphyxiated by gas, or overcome by 
smoke or water. The machines are also 
valuable for use in hospitals for extreme 
respiration. The “Pulmotor” is operated 
by clockwork, while the “Doctor Brat” 
apparatus is regulated, according to the 
needs of the-patient by moving a lever 
which first exhausts the lungs and then 
injects oxygen. Each of the two sys- 
tems has its own advocates, and both 
stvles of apparatus have a commendable 
record for efficient service. 








Government engineers have reported 
that the Bull Mountain coalfield, situ- 
ated between the Yellowstone and the 
Musselshell river in south-central Mon- 
tana, contains 722,000,000 tons of re- 
coverable coal in the eastern part of the 
field. Results show that the coals of 
this field compare favorably with those 
of the Red Lodge, Bear Creek, and Sheri- 
dan districts. 
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Effects of Eight Hours Act 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


The Ashton Coal Company, in England 
owns four pits, the Ashington, employing 
3142 persons below and 751 above 
ground; the Ellington (sinking), employ- 
ing 24 below and 36 above; the Linton, at 
which 969 underground and 135 surface 
hands are engaged; and the Woodhorn, 
with 1478 underground and 262 surface 
workers. The total number of persons 
engaged under the company is, therefore, 
6797, or more than are employed at all 
the mines of either the third bituminous, 
or the fourteenth, eighteenth and twenti- 
eth anthracite districts of Pennsylvania. 
These four mines are under the manage- 
ment of J. J. Hall, and having regard to 
the large number of workers whose oper- 
ations he controls, anything he may have 
to say regarding the working conditions 
under the “eight-hours act” in the coun- 
try of Northumberland, may be accepted 
as a reliable index of the changes pro- 
duced. 

At a gathering of the company’s offi- 
cials, he said the history of the past year 
could be epitomized thus—“Legislation, 
strike, calamity, strike, calamity.” His 
view is that the eight-hours act has been 
a decided disadvantage to the coal trade. 
It came into operation when there was a 
slump in the trade, and in his opinion in 
the future they will be less in position 
to hold out against these slumps unless 
the fall in prices is less than in the past. 
There are always. periodic booms and 
slumps, but the effect of the eight-hours 
act has been to most decidedly limit the 
elasticity of the trade and its ability to 
withstand serious drops in prices; also 
that it is sure to eventually affect the 
wages of the workers. 


THE SLIDING SCALE CRITICIZED 


As Mr. Hall explained, the sliding scale 
in Northumberland is not adapted to meet 
the needs of the present time, for coal 
owners are making practically no profits 
while the men still have their 30 per cent. 
If the conciliation board agreement has 
to be modified, it is entirely owing to the 
difficulties of working under the new act. 
At Ashington, they have had increased 
production owing to the longer hours of 
some miners and the fact that they have 
been able to employ more men, but the 
cost of production has increased while 
prices have been reduced and, therefore, 
Mr. Hall is still of the opinion that the 
eight-hours act was ill considered and 
badly conceived. 

The Scottish miners, he stated have 
passed a resolution with reference to the 
recent disaster (Hulton Colliery) stating 
that it was advisable that colliery man- 
agers should be sent to jail when serious 
accidents occurred. If the truth was known 
respecting such serious disasters, Mr. 
Hall said, I am afraid it would be found 
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that the poor souls who deserved to be 
sent to jail would be already beyond the 
reach of human law. 


Coke a Failure in Fire 
Engines 


A test was made recently, in Chicago, 
by Fire Chief Archibald, of what is known 
as 72-hour coke, in engine No. 1, to de- 
cide whether it would give the same re- 
sults as soft coal without so much smoke. 
The test was made at the request of the 
superintendent of the Smoke-Abatement 
League. It took 6 min. to generate 
60 lb. of steam with the coke. When 
the engine was started the steam gage 
dropped back to 5 Ib. in 1% min. Sev- 
eral tests were made, but the coke would 
not keep up the steam. Then a fire was 
made with soft coal—the kind now used 
by the department. In 2 min. the gage 
showed 60 Ib. of steam. When the 
engine was started at full speed, instead 
of running back, the steam crept up, and, 
in less than a minute, the gage showed 
120 lb. The steam kept up until Chief 
Archibald ordered the test concluded. 
“I am satisfied the firemen know their 
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Accidents in British Mines 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


The British Home Office has issued g 
return of the tables of fatal accidents 
and deaths in and about the mines and 
quarries of the United Kingdom during 
the year 1910. The toll of death levied 
upon the coal miners is greater than for 
any previous year recorded in the usual 
Blue Books of the department under the 
Coal Mines act, no fewer than 1237 sep- 
arate fatal accidents occurred, this being 
an increase of 55 compared with the 
year of 1909 and 286 in excess of the 
record of 1901. 

Eighteen explosions last year were re- 
sponsible for the loss of 500 lives. The 
Whitehaven disaster with 136, and the 
Hulton Collieries accident with 344 
deaths were unusually destructive, the 
number killed in the remaining 16 ex- 
plosions being only 20. In due course, 
official reports on the Whitehaven and 
Hulton disasters will be published by 
the Home Office, when the lessons 
learned and the results gathered will be 
brought before the notice of readers of 
the JOURNAL. At present it will be suf- 
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business,” said Mr. Jerome, of the Smoke- 
Abatement bureau. “We thought, per- 
haps, coke might answer the purpose and 
do away with the heavy smoke. I see 
that it will not do. I thank Chief Archi- 
bald for the courtesy he has shown us in 
making the test and appreciate his will- 
ingness to be convinced.” 


Coal Production in Alabama 


The final figures compiled by James 
Hillhouse, chief mine inspector for Ala- 
bama, indicates that the production of 
coal for the State during 1910 was 16,- 
139,228 tons, an increase of 2,348,960 
tens over 1909. The production of coke 
during 1910 was 3,231,339 tons. The 
number of men working in the mines in 
Alabama was 21,896. The number of 
coke ovens operating during the year was 
8316. The percentage of coal mined by 
permissible explosives was 72 per cent., 
while 28 per cent. of the total produc- 
tion was mined by black powder. 
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ficient to point out that but for these 
two explosions, the number of deaths 
would have been much lower than in 
1909. This in itself may be regarded by 
some as favorable to an increase in gen- 
eral safety, but those who study the 
statistics closely may recall that the num- 
ber of separate fatal accidents were 55 
in excess and consider it as good fortune 
that the great majority were attended by 
single deaths only. They might easily 
have been more serious. 

Falls of roof resulted in 610 fatal ac- 
cidents involving 634 deaths. Usually 
this class of accident is in the neighbor- 
hood of 50 per cent. of the total, and 
notwithstanding the existence of special 
timbering rules, the diminution of falls 
does not come up to expectation, the in- 
ference being that proper care is not 
taken in locating weak places in roof and 
side. Nearly 25 per cent. of the falls 
occurred in the South Wales area, where 
155 men were killed from this cause 
alone. 
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SHAFT ACCIDENTS 


Covering a period of years the 72 
shaft accidents involving 88 deaths may 
be regarded as somewhat normal when 
it is considered that a great many more 
underground workers are now employed. 
That 24 were killed owing to “falling 
from part way down” may, however, be 
taken advantage of by those who advo- 
cate protective devices to renew their 
appeal for the use of gates and other 
means of protection to the cages. They 
have repeatedly urged that closed safety 
cages are necessary owing to the risk 
involved should the men in traveling up 
and down the shaft become suddenly in- 
disposed, and in the absence of such 
protective device be hurled to the bottom 
of the shaft. 

Under the heading, “Miscellaneous 
Underground Accidents,” there were 398 
deaths, and of these, 288 were due to 
the haulage, many boys and men being 
run over or crushed by trams and cars. 
Year by year the detailed reports by the 
mines inspectors show that illegal riding 
on cars in motion, the breaking of hooks 
and the failure of brakes to come into 
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coke were reduced, and the shipments 
of bunker coal were also down, it is safe 
to calculate that the death rate per mil- 
lion tons of mineral raised will also ex- 
hibit an upward tendency. 

As shown in the accompanying tabies, 
the ten-year period, 1901-1910 was 
marked by an average increase under 
the various accidents headings in the 
death roll compared with the ten-year 
period ended 1900, working out in the 
aggregate to 1232 as against 1004, an 
annual increase of 228. The first table 
gives the death figures for the decade 
1891-1900. 

The table shown below gives the death 
figures for the last decade, showing the 
increase under the various heads. 


Prevention of Coal Dust 
Explosions 


By W. HARTMAN* 


While mine gas is conquered by mixing 
it with an air current sufficiently strong, 
and thus carrying it out of the mine, this 
means of protection fails entirely with 
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action when needed are fruitful sources coal dust. It may even be said that 


of accident, others being due to work- 
men failing to take advantage of the 
protection of the “man holes” when a 
train of cars is passing. 

On the surface there were 147 ac- 
cidents and 149 deaths. Here again 71 
‘deaths on railways, sidings and tram- 
ways about the mines betokens absence 
of proper protective devices or disin- 
Clination to take ordinary precaution in 
the hustle and bustle of colliery life. 


HEAvy CASUALITY LIsT 


It is unfortunate that 1910 should have 
been a year of continuous mourning for 
the mining community of the United 
Kingdom. So heavy a casualty list, as 
Tepresented by 1769 deaths under the 
Coal Mines act, is without precedent; 
five deaths a day including Sundays, on 
the average, being the death total from 
accidents. Even granting an increase in 
the colliery staff it is anticipated the 
complete figures will show a rising 
death rate per thousand employees. 
Furthermore, as the exports of coal and 





good ventilation increases this danger, for 
it dries out the mine and carries the dust 
along, even bringing it to places where 
it never would have collected before. 
The only safe medium by which coal- 
dust explosions can be lessened or pre- 
vented is the application of water. Two 
different systems are in use: The drench- 
ing of the face coal, and sprinklers. 
The former system is based on the idea 
of preventing the formation of dust en- 
tirely by suppressing it even before its 
origination in the seam itself. Usually 
before the night shift, a hole 3 or 4 ft. 
deep is drilled into the coal which is to 
be mined. Into this hole an iron pipe 
is introduced and connected water tight 
with the coal by wooden plugs. Then 
the pump is turned on. The water is 
forced into the coal for about 8 hours 
entering into its finest cracks and soak- 
ing it to such an extent that the formation 
of coal dust is prevented. With a soft 
coal this system may be called a success, 





*With Whitney & Kemmerer, New York. 
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but with a harder seam, it is a failure as 
the water does not enter far enough into 
the vein, and at a short distance from the 
borehole, the coal remains dry. 

The sprinkler system has met, however, 
with excellent success under all circum- 
stances. When this plan is used, the 
mine is fitted up with a regular water- 
pipe system leading to every place where 
it is desired. It is necessary that es- 
pecially on dangerous points, the roof 
and the ribs should be kept wet. Tests 
made in experimental stations have proved 
conclusively that coal-dust explosions in 
wet gangways cannot happen, or at least 
cannot develop into an explosion of 
dangerous size. 

With wet roof and ribs, an explosion 
due to blown-out shots, notwithstanding 
the large quantities of coal dust thrown 
in the air, could not be created in gang- 
ways. The cooling off which takes place 
from all sides is so great that the flame 
shrinks in itself, and the explosion loses 
its spreading capacity. This is confirmed 
by the fact that in all big mine disasters 
the explosions generally stopped at wet 
rock surfaces. 








Coal Dust Explosions and 
Intake Airways 


George S. Rice, in his recent report on 
the American coal-dust experiments, does 
not concur in the belief that because 
a dust explosion is usually manifested 


in: the intake entries, the explosion 
“feeds on the fresh air,” or ad- 
vances against the air current. Mr. Rice 


says, “When it is considered that the oxy- 
gen contents of the return air of the 
average mine in this country rarely shows 
a decrease of more than one-half of one 
per cent. of oxygen from the normal, and 
that the combustion of coal-dust would 
not be seriously affected unless the de- 
ficiency exceeded 2 or 3 per cent. or pos- 
sibly more, it is clear that there can be 
little reason for the general impression 
that a dust explosion feeds on the fresh 
air. When it is also considered that the 
speed of the ventilating current would 
be at most only 1/60 of the rate at which 
the explosion travels, it is obvious that 
the fresh air introduced cannot play any 
part in the propagation. The fact that 
a dust explosion does usually seek the in- 
take entries is due to the fact that the 
fresh air has dried the coal dust along 
the roads, whereas in the return airway, 
the air current, being saturated with wa- 
ter vapor, has no such drying effect. The 
presence of the dust is the all-important 
thing.” 








The results of a number of recent tests 
made in a coal seam varying from 5 to 7 
ft. in thickness indicated that for each 
1000 tons of coal mined, there was 


approximately 16 tons of dangerous dust 
produced. All of: the coal was first under- 
cut by machines. 
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Amber Deposits of 


From times immemorial, amber, or 
succinite, has been found all along the 
coast of the Baltic from Danzig, West 
Prussia, as far as Memel, East Prussia, 
close to the Russian border. It was gath- 
ered by fishermen either in nets, by div- 
ing or other means that opportunity sug- 
gested. The right of ownership of this 
fossil resin is vested in the State and 
was formerly leased on long terms to 
private parties. 

To an enterprising Stettin firm that en- 
tered the business with ample capital to 
meet emergencies belongs the credit of 
having brought the exploitation of amber 
to its present successful issue. This firm 
not only established a regular system of 
mining by opencast work, but also devel- 
oped a system of underground mining, 
besides trying dredging in the Kunische 
Haff, a bay closed in from the sea by a 
narrow promontory, leaving only a small 
inlet of communication. 

The business must have proved profit- 
able for, in 1899, the Prussian State 
bought the lease for 10,000,000 marks 
(approximately $2,500,000). From an 
old textbook on mineralogy, I glean that 
the terms of the lease had been 10,000 
thalers ($7,500) per year, a trifling 
amount compared with what is now real- 
ized by the State. 


SITUATION OF THE MINES 


The mGst productive region has been 
found to be a narrow strip of land fol- 
lowing the coastline from Palmnicken 
northward to Briisterort lighthouse and 
thence eastward to Neukuhren. Palm- 
nicken is about midway between Pillau, 
the seaport of Kénigsberg, the Briisterort, 
and may be reached from K6nigsberg by 
rail in one and one-half hours. 

Adjoining the railroad depot at Palm- 
nicken are the demonstration and ma- 
chinery buildings, storehouses, etc., of 
the government. A mile to the -north 
there is the village of Kra, inhabited by 
government employees, miners and 
tradesmen dependent upon them. A little 
farther to the north, at the foot of a bluff 
and close to the beach, there is the Anna 
shaft, through which the amber deposits 
are worked. The shaft is provided with 
an uptodate hoisting and pumping gear 
and is connected with Palmnicken by a 
spur of the railroad. Admission is de- 
nied: from what I could learn I gather 
that the shaft is about 60 ft. deep with 
drifts amounting to a total length of about 
two miles. That there is a large amount 
of timber required to support the work- 
ings could be surmised from the quantity 
lowered into the mine and stored in the 
vard. It was rumored that the water 
seeping through the quicksand overhead 
is giving so much trouble that a return 
to opencast work is being considered. 


By O. H. Hahn * 


The amber deposits are 
owned by the Prussian 
government. Shallow shajt 
near the beach at Kra con- 
nects with about two miles 
of drijts. The by-products 
made from the poorer grades 
include succinic acid, am- 
ber rosin and oil. 


*Mining and metallurgical engineer, Schiil- 
erstrasse 6, Jena, Germany. 


The mine produces by far the largest 
amount of amber, about 350 metric tons 
per year, while only one-twentieth of this 
quantity is obtained through other 
sources. According to Professor Jorn- 
quist, of the University of K6nigsberg, 
the amber is found imbedded in a layer 
of bluish-gray, sandy clay, locally called 
blaue erde (blue ground), which under- 
lies the Upper Tertiary strata and per- 
tains to the Lower Oligocene series. If 
any be found in the lignites of a higher 
horizon or even in diluvium or alluvium 
its origin may be traced back to the blue 
ground below, where the sea has washed 
it out and thrown it upon higher 
ground. 


PREPARATION FOR THE MARKET 


The raw material from the mine is sent 
to the washery at Palmnicken, which con- 
sists of two vats with revolving stirrers 
and six revolving barrels. In the barrels 
the material is treated with a liberal sup- 
ply of water to disintegrate the clayey 
matter and allow the amber to rise to the 
surface, where it is skimmed off. In the 
revolving barrels there are rattan brushes 
which remove the remainder of the 
worthless earthy matter. The amber is 
then put on a draining floor where chips 
of wood are picked out, after which it is 
sacked ready for shipment to K6nigsberg. 
This is the sales agency of the State 
and here the pieces of amber must be 
scrutinized closely, for it is alleged 
that two hundred classifications are made 
for the requirements of the trade. 


Large pieces are not common; the larg- 
est one found weighed 15 lb., another 
which is in the geological museum, 
weighs 8'% lb. Blocks of amber are, 
however, made by welding small pieces 
together under a high pressure at a high 
temperature. This compressed amber is 
called “amberoid,” and is easily distin- 
guished from the native amber by the 
connoisseur. 
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the Baltic 


MANUFACTURE OF ByY-PRODUCTs © 


The smallest-size amber is treated at 
Palmnicken for fused amber or resin, 
amber oil or succinic acid. As the true 
amber is, however, accompanied by other 
fossil resins devoid of succinic acid and 
with different physical properties, a close 
sorting is necessary. This is performed 
in a commodious building where about 
30 girls, under a forewoman, are en- 
gaged in picking out, not alone the unde- 
sirable resins, but also any amber of 
good color for the agency at Kénigsberg. 

The sorted amber is then removed to 
the distillery and placed into one of a 
series of open kettles which communicate 
with a condensation chamber. The am- 
ber is melted at a temperature of 375 
deg. C., care being taken to prevent over- 
flowing, when it commences to emit black 
fumes which are drawn into a water- 
cooled condensation chamber. This 
chamber conects with a system of upright 
cylinders from which the amber oil is 
distilled over is drawn off at the top, 
while the succinic acid is collected at the 
bottom in a white crystalline mass. The 
residue remaining in the kettle is cast in 
flat molds and broken to be packed in 
barrels and shipped as fused amber or 
rosin. This is largely used for manu- 
facturing varnish. 

At the time of my visit a large engine 
and boiler room were under construction, 
which were to replace a_ suction-gas 
plant that was driving a large dynamo for 
furnishing power and light to the mine 
and mill. The reason given that the gas 
engine was to be discarded was that it is 
too sensitive to impurities carried along 
with the gas, which was not washed. The 
gas was produced from coke. 


According to one authority, the sales of 
products by the Ké6nigsberg agency in 
1909 were as follows: 50,000 kg. crude 
amber; 23,680 kg. compressed amber or 
amberoid; 147,000 kg. fused amber or 
rosin; 500 kg. succinic acid, and 13,560 
kg. amber oil. The crude amber is quot- 
ed at 21.90 marks per kg., while the value 
of the manufactured article varies from 
120 to 300 marks. The compressed am- 
ber is quoted at 83.74 marks. 


A large portion of the crude amber 
must be going to Russia, for in the bor- 
der towns of Polangen and Kretinga 
there is quite a lively industry in manu- 
facturing amber ornaments like rosaries, 
necklaces and cigar-holder tips. 

For 1910 the government had author- 
ized the sale of 55,000 kg. of raw and 
22,000 kg. of compressed amber, esti- 
mated at a value of 3,311,200 marks 
($788,357) and a net yield of 898,000 
marks ($213,571). Statistics from one 
year show that 712,086 mine cars of blue 
ground yielded 386 metric tons of amber. 
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Mining and metallurgical engineers are in- 
yited to keep THE ENGINEERING AND MINING 
JournAL informed of their movements and 
appointments. 


Lewis T. Wright is in New York this 
week. 


H. C. Hoover sailed for London on 
April 5. 

Karl Eilers has returned from a West- 
ern trip. " 

Cc. W. Merrill has returned to San 
Francisco. 

Ralph Arnold, of Los Angeles, is visit- 
ing New York. 

Alexander Gray, of Montreal, is visit- 
ing New York. 


F. M. Kurie has returned to Philadel- 
phia after a two months’ trip- through 
northwestern Arizona. 


Dr. E. A. Beck has joined the staff of 
metallurgists of the Goldschmidt Thermit 
Company, of New York. 


H. W. Hardinge, of New York, has 
returned from a visit to Porcupine and 
gone on a trip to Cuba. 

S. F. Hunt, recently at Hamilton, Nev., 
has gone to Alaska to take charge of a 
new gold-mining enterprise. 

J. E. McAllister has returned to British 
Columbia. He is expected in New York 
again about the end of May. 


Alexander W. Kean, general manager 
of the Bibiani mines, Gold Coast, West 
Africa, will be in London during April. 


James W. Keffer has been appointed 
manager of the Shelby Iron Company, 
Shelby, Ala., succeeding J. H. Walker, 
resigned. 

Bror Orton, an official of the Swedish 
government mining bureau, has been 
visiting the mines and mills of the 
Bunker Hill & Sullivan Mining Com- 
pany at Kellogg, Idaho. 


Charles W. Burgess, recently manager 
of the Cal Eagle Mining Company, has 
also accepted a position as manager of 
the S, V & D Mining Company, with of- 
fice at Carthage, Missouri. 

A. B. Emery, formerly with the South- 
ern Division of the American Smelting 
and Refining Company, in Mexico, left 
New York on March 30 to take charge 
of the Bonanza copper mine at Kennicott, 
Alaska. 


L. A. Levensaler, for some years past 
engaged as mining engineer and geolo- 
gist for the Morgan-Guggenheim syndi- 
cate in Alaska, will leave Seattle, Wash., 
shortly for an extended exploration trip 
in western Alaska. 

James Elliott, vice-president and Gen- 
eral manager of the Hailey-Ola Coal 
Company at Haileyville, Okla., and presi- 
dent of the Southwestern Interstate Coal 
Operators’ Association, has been visit- 
ing the Birmingham district in Alabama. 
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F. W. Hopkins, manager of the Mill 
and Smelter Engineering Company, of 
New York, has gone West on business. 
He will inspect the 100-ton all-slime 
concentrating and cyaniding plant, which 
his company is building for the Nevada 
Wonder Mining Company, at Wonder, 
Nevada. 


S. Norton, who has been general man- 
ager of Witherbee, Sherman & Co., Inc., 
Port Henry, N. Y., has been made con- 
sulting engineer of the company and will 
devote his attention to general develop- 
ment work. S. Le Fevre, who has been 
Mr. Norton’s assistant, has been made 
general manager and H. Comstock as- 
sistant general manager. 


John Mitchell, formerly president of 
the United Mine Workers of America, has 
tendered his resignation as chairman of 
the trade-agreement department of the 
National Civic Federation, to take effect 
March 31. An authorized statement says 
that the United Mine Workers asked Mr. 
Mitchell to withdraw from the Civic 
Federation or give up his membership in 
their organization. 


LOBITUARY 


A. D. Gassaway died at Berkeley, Cal., 
March 19. He was born and raised in 
Nevada county, and was familiar with hy- 
draulic mining methods from his youth. 
Later he turned his attention to dredg- 
ing, becoming the first superintendent of 
the Lava Beds Dredging Company, and 
still later he devoted himself to making 
examinations and reports on placer prop- 
erties. He had a high reputation for 
ability and integrity, and his services were 
much in demand. He returned last year 
from Siberia, where he had been in the 
service of the Lena Goldfields, Ltd., and 
had since been in ill health. 


Harry Percival Garthwaite, whose 
death in Salvador on March 17 has been 
briefly noted, was born in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., 1854. When two years old he 
was taken by his parents to San Fran- 
cisco in which city he was educated and 
where later he engaged in various mer- 
cantile and financial persuits. For some 
years he was general manager of the 
Piedmont Cable Company. In 1895 he 
went to South Africa and engaged in 
mining there. He became Interested 
there with Charles Butters and later went 
to Central America, to take charge of the 
San Sebastian mine, which Mr. Butters 
had acquired. He was exceedingly suc- 
cessful with those mines. He also found 
time for much besides business and was 
an important factor in public affairs in 
Salvador. Probably his largest piece of 
public service was the reconciliation that 
he, mainly, effected between Nicaragua 
and Salvador at the time he served as 
special commissioner for the latter coun- 
try in connection with a boundary dis- 
pute. He was largely influential also 
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in straightening out the tangled financial 
affairs of Salvador, and that government 
and people join mining men everywhere’ 
in regret at his death. 

Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, instructor in 
sanitary chemistry at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, and wife of Prof. 
Robert H. Richards, of the Department of 
Mining Engineering, died March 30 after 
a week’s illness of angina pectoris. Mrs. 
Richards has been connected with the in- 
Stitute nearly 40 years. She was former- 
ly Ellen Henrietta Swallow, and was born 
in Dunstable, Mass., on Dec. 3, 1842. She 
was graduated from Vassar in 1870, and 
from the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in 1873. She continued at the 
institute as a resident graduate, and mar- 
ricd Professor Richards in 1875. In 
1885 she became instructor in chemistry 
and mineralogy in the Woman’s labora- 
tory of the Institute and later she became 
instructor in sanitary chemistry. Her in- 
fluence in developing scientific studies 
among women was large, and in her spe- 
cialty of social economics she acquired 
an international reputation. Mrs. Rich- 
ards was the first of her sex to be elect- 
ed a member of the American Institute 
of Mining Engineers. She was also a 
member of other scientific bodies. She 
was the author of many books on chemis- 
try and sanitary conditions. One of her 
noteworthy books was “First Lessons in 
Minerals.” 


Rocky Mountain Club—tThis club held 
a meeting and smoker at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York, April 1, listening to 
an illustrated lecture by Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton. 


Utah Society af Engineers—The regu- 
lar monthly meeting was held March 17 
at Salt Lake City. E. S. Peters, of the 
Rocky Mountain Bell Telephone Com- 
pany, presented the paper of the evening 
on “Protection at High-tension Cross- 
ings.” A discussion’ followed. 

Canadian Peat Society—The first an- 
nual meeting of this society was held at 
Ottawa March 28. The following officers 
were elected. Honorary president Dr. 
Eugene Haanel, Ottawa; president, J. 
McWilliam, London, Ont.; vice-president, 
J. M. Shuttleworth, Brantord, Ont.; exe- 
cutive council, A. W. Fleck, John R. 
Reid, Frank Pedley, Ottawa; secretary- 
treasurer, Arthur J. Forward, Ottawa. 
The question of asking the government 
for a bounty on the production of peat 
fuel was considered and referred to the 
board of directors. The members visited 
the government fuel-testing plant where 
a peat gas-power plant was seen in oper- 
ation. Dr. Haanel presented figures re- 





carding the cost of power produced from 
peat, stating that it could be furnished 
at $7.50 per horsepower year for a 10- 
hour day. 
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San Francisco 

March 29—Dissatisfaction of some of 
the producers of quicksilver has caused 
or will cause the dissolution of the Eu- 
reka Company, which for 10 years or 
more has been employed solely as the 
selling agent for the several quicksilver 
mines of the State. The precise nature 
of the dissatisfaction is not made clear. 
The admitted cause of the withdrawal of 
three of the five companies is that they 
think they can market their product as 
advantageously without consigning to the 
Eureka, and thus presumably save the 
2% per cent. that has been paid as com- 
mission. The advantages of the selling 
agency have been in the saving of the 
producers the necessity of watching the 
market and handling the sales, especially 
when there was a large production and 
probability of accumulating stocks. Three 
years ago the Eureka company had on 
hand at one time consigned quicksilver 
amounting to 3000 to 5000 flasks, but in 
the past year the demand has exceeded 
the output, and the total production in the 
State is decreasing, while there is an in- 
creased demand. In February there was 
an advance in the London price of 2 
points (about $10) per flask, which has 
been assigned as a reason for the deter- 
mination of the producers to discontinue 
consignments to the selling agency. In 
the middle of March the London price 
dropped 15s. but this decline did not alter 
the determination. The companies with- 
drawing from the agency are the New 
Almaden, the New Guadalupe, and the 
Helen. Instead of continuing the single 
agency H. M. Newhall & Co., controlling 
the Great Western, and Hass Brothers, 
controlling the New Idria, will each estab- 
lish a selling agency. The first named 
is a commission firm, the latter are 
wholesale grocers, in San Francisco. The 
ultimate result is likely to be the estab- 
lishment of competition, which did not 
heretofore exist. 


The frequent publicity regarding the 
quantity of crude oil in storage in Cali- 
fornia is employed as an argument in 
support of the claim of overproduction 
and demand for lower prices at the wells. 
The fact that in February the total in all 
the fields amounted to 28,324,000 bbl., an 
increase of 879,000 bbl. over January, 
lends color to the claim of overproduc- 
tion; but the increase has not been con- 
stant for the last 12 months. In the 
early part of 1910 the storage was esti- 
mated at 29,000,000; so there has been 
no appreciable change in the year. There 
has been no overproduction in any per- 
iod of the life of the industry since its 
permanent establishment. The storage 
in the several fields on March 1 is re- 
ported as follows: Kern county, 24,700,- 
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000; Coalinga district, 2,100,000; Santa 
Maria’ fields, 700,000; Southern fields, 
824,000. To this total of 24,324,000 there 
may be added the pipe-line stocks of 
about 5,600,000, or an aggregate of, say, 
34,000,000 bbl., which is in fact an evi- 
dence of the competency of the fields 
to meet the demands rather than of 
everproduction. 


The legislature has adjourned, but the 
result of all the attempted legisation af- 
fecting the mining and petroleum inter- 
ests will not be known until the governor 
has passed upon the various bills that re- 
main for his signature or rejection. The 
alien land bill, which, though not directed 
against the mining industries, would have 
ultimately affected them had it become a 
law, was put to sleep in the files of the 
judiciary committee of the Assembly. 
The quartz miners are interested particu- 
larly in the bill creating the office of mine 
inspector, which in the event of its be- 
coming an established law will prove of 
small value, since it provides merely for 
investigation when mines are reported 
unsafe. 


Denver 

April 2—As predicted, the expected 
has happened, and the Moffat Tunnel bill 
is being lobbied, filibustered and amend- 
ed out of existence. The last amendment 
is one requiring the Moffat road to pledge 
collateral to the amount of the bonds is- 
sued. This seems absurd for, if the Mof- 
fat road people were able to do that, they 
would have built it themselves, and own 
it, instead of its being as now proposed, 
owned by the State and open to the use 
of other railroads. The other railroads 
and coal companies are said to be most 
active in their hostility, as was to be ex- 
pected. So at present the only outlet for 
the product of the Yampa coalfield with- 
in, say a year or two, is via one or other 
of the feeders of the Union Pacific on the 
north, two of which by building about 60 
miles from their southern terminal would 
reach the coal area. 

The report on the Stratton Estate by 
State Examiner Leddy has now been 
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filed, and the assets, providing a fair 
price can be secured for the mining prop- 
erties, are said to aggregate not far from 
$9,000,000. The value of the Stratton- 
Cripple Creek Mining and Development 
Company was placed at $1,891,327 in 
1902, and it is said that the value of the 
mines has largely increased since then. 
This would have to be shown to the pur- 
chaser, as every mine has its life, and 
these have been steadily worked by leas- 
ers since 1902, and the more ore taken 
out of a mine, the less its value. There 
are 11 mining companies owned or con- 
trolled by the estate and they pay in tax- 
es $74,184. Claims of a total amount of 
$23,000,000 have been made against the 
estate, and these have all been met and 
defeated, with the exception of a few 
minor cases. 


The 200-ton concentrator built by H. P. 
Lowe at Black Hawk is said to be a suc- 
cess, and is treating ore from the 
Frontenac and Addudel mines, producing 
about 80 tons of concentrates per diem, 
and the Independent smeltery at Golden 
is developing with excellent results the 
War Dance, Mammoth and National 
groups, which it purchased lately. 


The Leyden coal mine in which ten men 
lost their lives a few months ago, will 
spend half a million dollars in rehabilitat- 
ing the mine. The two old shafts will be 
repaired, and a third one sunk, and all 
concrete-lined, three compartment—two 
compartments for the balance hoists and 
the third for air and equipment. The 
output will be 1000 tons per diem by 
Sept. 1. 

The Tam O’Shanter-Montezuma, an 
early surface producer of silver-lead ore 
in the Ashcroft district, Pitkin county, 
has been rehabilitated, and developed 
by a crosscut tunnel intersecting the veins 
and thence by drifts along the two veins for 
1500 ft., with winzes to the surface, plac- 
ing large bodies of ore in sight. The 
mill and tramway will be ready to run 
soon. A small force has been at work all 
winter blocking out ore. The property 
is said to be under option to a London 
company and will be submitted to a trial 
run and examination. It is 15 miles from 
Aspen and there from Ashcroft, and has 
one of the most complete plants in Colo- 
rado. 
S——_—_—_—_—_— 

Salt Lake City 

April 2—Notice has been received by 
the local United States land office for a 
reclassification of coal land in Carbon 
and Sevier counties. This is in line with 
the Government’s plan of conservation, 
and will in some case increase the pres- 
ent valuation of the land five times oF 
more. The lands effected are on Miller 
creek, Cottonwood creek, and near Mt. 
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Alice in the southern part of the State. 
On Miller creek, all of township 15 south, 
range 8 east, the price of the land has 
been raised from $20 to $235 an acre; 
in township 23 south, range 4 west on 
Ivy creek from $10 to $82 an acre; on 
Cottonwood creek, township 17 south, 
range 7 east from $12 to $150 an acre; 
on Miller creek, township 14 south, range 
7 east, from $35 to $255 an acre; near 
Mt. Alice, township 24 south, range 4 
east, from $10 to $90 an acre. these 
lands are all more than 15 miles from a 
railroad, and according to the reclassifica- 
tion notice, the prices will be doubled, as 
soon as a railroad has been extended to 
within five miles of the land. It is 
thought that the sale of coal lands at the 
local land office will be materially re- 
duced by this reclassification. Inasmuch 
as the lands are required to be taken in 
40-acre lots, the tendency will be to pro- 
tect the present established coal inter- 
ests, and keep out possible competition, 
as the prices and conditions under which 
the lands can be had are almost pro- 
hibitive to the ordinary person. 
Preparations are being made for the 
commencement of Government surveys, 
during the coming season under the di- 
rection of Thomas Hull, U. S. Surveyor 
General. Parties are being organized, 
and will soon be sent into the field. The 
greater part of the work will be in Uintah, 
Grand, Juan, Beaver, Iron, Garfield, 
Washington and Kane counties in the 
southeastern and southwestern part of 
the State. Nine parties will be sent out. 





Duluth 


April 2—As exploratory work proceeds 
on the Cuyuna range, sentiment among 
the important iron people does not seem 
to wax enthusiastic. While it is still too 
soon to condemn the range, it is not hard 
to understand the reasons that cause a 
feeling of pessimism, or at least of doubt. 
The character of the orebodies and the 
Structure of the formation on that range 
are such that a much greater quantity of 
drilling is necessary to obtain the desired 
information than is the case on the 
Mesabi range. This feature, in itself, 
would be negligible, if it were not for the 
indisputable fact that the quantity and 
extent of marketable ore discovered to 
date are very small in comparison to the 
lean ore that has been shown to exist. 
To find iron on the Cuyuna is not 
so difficult a matter in itself. The 
real trouble has been and still is to 
obtain an orebody of marketable size and 
marketable grade. From this standpoint, 
and this is the view from which the situa- 
tion must be looked at, because it in- 
volves the matter which directly affects 
the practical iron man, recent develop- 
ments are no more satisfactory than those 
of two or three years’ standing. It is not 
surprising, then, that certain of the in- 
fluential iron men view the Cuyuna range 
with distrust, and are content to merely 
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watch the situation closely while someone 
else spends the money. 

Activity is noted in connection with 
freparations for the summer’s season on 
the Mesabi range. Everything points 
toward another busy season on the range. 
Those in charge of the large ore docks 
are assembling their crews, and the lat- 
ter are busy making necessary repairs 
and getting the huge structures in shape 
for the rapid handling of ore. The large 
contractors who have taken contracts to 
strip new properties on the range are on 
the ground with the intention of starting 
active operations as soon as the weather 
conditions will permit. 

The coming summer will witness in- 
creased activity on the Vermilion range. 
Several properties have very nearly 
reached the point where shipments can 
be started. This will have the effect of 
turning the attention, to this range, of 
many who have viewed the developments 
to date with only passing interest. Sev- 
eral companies that have been organized 
during the past winter will start active 
exploration as soon as the snow and 
frost leave the ground. This range is an 
especially favorable one for exploration 
at the present state of the iron and steel 
market because of the very high grade 
of the ore generally found. It is market- 
able when ores from the other Lake Su- 
perior ranges are not. 








‘Toronto 


April 2—The announcement by the 
Canadian Geological Survey of the find- 
ing of diamonds in the Tulameen dis- 
trict, British Columbia, has created wide- 
spread interest, and many inquiries as to 
the situation of the diamond area have 
been received. Some prospectors haye 
started for the district, but Charles Cam- 
sell, of the Survey, states that at pres- 
ent it will be impossible to stake claims 
with any degree of accuracy on account 
of the depth of snow. During the early 
part of the summer Mr. Camsell will 
revisit the Tulameen area to make further 
investigations, after which he will pro- 
ceed to examine an area near Vancouver 
where gold was discovered in 1910. 








Mexico City 

April 2—The treasury department re- 
ports the exports of minerals and min- 
eral products for December, 1910, at 12,- 
759,753 pesos, a falling off of 876,507 
pesos from the corresponding month of 
1909. The mineral exports for the first 
six months of the fiscal year, July to 
December, inclusive, are given as 85,- 
549,025 pesos, showing an increase of 
7,173,763 pesos. This increase is largely 
represented by the increase in gold ex- 
port for the period which was 6,332,343 
pesos and which included coined and bar 
gold for the payment of private and pub- 
lic debts as well as the mine product. 
The silver exports for the period likewise 
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increased 1,050,911 pesos, part of which 
is also for trade-exchange purposes. 


The exports of other metals for the six- 
months’ period are given as follows: 
Antimony, 845,346 pesos; decrease com- 
pared with same.period of previous fiscal 
year, 322,246 pesos; asphalt, 64,094 
pesos; decrease, 59,836 pesos; copper, 
12,741,832 pesos; increase, 824,252 pe- 
sos; graphite, 8404 pesos; decrease, 6226 
pesos; lead, 2,977,366 pesos; decrease, 
250,836 pesos; zinc, 342,087; decrease, 
244,297 pesos. It is notable that the only 
increase is in copper, most of which is, 


however, due to the resumption at Can- 
anea. 


In December, 1910, the copper exports 
were 2,607,401 pesos, a decrease from 
December of 1909 of 447,445 pesos. The 
lead exports were 266,063 pesos; a de- 
crease of 387,408 pesos. Other exports 
for December, 1910, were: Graphite, 
2024 pesos; zinc, 50,590 pesos; anti- 
mony, 144,362 pesos. 

These figures are interesting, but is it 
not possible to consider them as a true 
measure of the mining activity of the 
Republic. 


Mining operations have been greatly 
interrupted throughout all northern Mex- 
ico during the last three months owing to 
threats and in some few cases actual in- 
terference on the part of the insurrection- 
ists. It is estimated that more than half 
of the mines in the Alamos district, and 
territory tributary to Alamos have sus- 
pended operations, and unless quiet is re- 
stored in a short time, practically all of 
them will be compelled to close down, as 
the Government will doubtless refuse to 
allow consignments of high explosives to 
be taken to the interior where there is 
danger of their falling into the hands of 
bands of irresponsible men who are roam- 
ing aimlessly through the mountains, 
calling themselves “pronunciamentos” or 
“Maderistas.” Many of these bands are 
doing no fighting and have “10 intention 
of doing any, but are contenting them- 
selves with “capturing” ranches and con- 
fiscating such arms and horses as they 
are able to find and occasionally riding 
irto some small village which is guarded 
by one lone policeman, terrorizing the 
peaceful inhabitants and appropriating 
such stores of provisions as that may be 
able to secure. So far, no American- 
owned mine in this district has been 
molested, but unless such bands are soon 
dispersed there are sure to become more 
bold and desperate and American as well 
as Mexican properties will suffer. 


Owing to the continued interruption of 
railroad traffic if, the state of Chihuahua, - 
the Rio Plata Mining Company, operat- 
ing in the Arteaga district is now shipping- 
all supplies and bullion through Alamos. 
A shipment of 96,000 oz. of silver bullion 
was received here recently from that 
company, being the third shipment to 
come in by way of Alamos. 








Alaska 


Wanowky—This gold company is in 
the market for a stamp mill for the 
Moose Pass district. Philip J. Hickey, 
Seward, has charge of the work. 

Alaska Gold Quartz—This company 
will operate the three-stamp .mill during 
the coming season and will install addi- 
tional equipment in the fall. Milo Kelly 
and E. H. Bartholf, of Seattle, are inter- 
ested. 


Alabama 

Alabama Consolidated Coal, Iron and 
Steel Company—This company has been 
organized to take over the properties of 
the Alabama Consolidated and the South- 
ern Iron and Steel Company, both re- 
cently reorganized. The principal people 
interested are J. H. Hoadley, of New 
York; Cecil A. Grenfell, of London; J. F. 
Shaw, of Boston, and H. H. Melville, of 
New York. - The consolidated company 
will own over 150,000 acres of ore and 
coal lands in the Birmingham district; 
eight blast furnaces with a total capacity 
of over 500,000 tons of pig iron per 
annum; a steel rod and wire mill with a 
present capacity of 650 tons of finished 
product per day. The company also has 
in hand a plan for shipping coal in barges 
down the Warrior river to Mobile and 
thence by the inside route to New Orleans. 








Arizona 
GILA COUNTY 


Miami—S. S. Rosenstamm reports by 
wire under date of April 5 concerning 
mill operations as follows: “Miami has 
made its first shipment of three carloads 
of concentrates yesterday and three more 
are loading. Two sections of the mill 
are treating 750 tons daily, and the third 
section will start today when the mill 
will be treating over 1000 tons of ore 
per day. It looks as if four sections will 
soon be going, and that Miami will prob- 
ably be treating 3000 tons daily in four 
or five months. The mill is doing beauti- 
ful work. The concentrates are running 
40 per cent. copper, the tailings are clean 
and the extraction, even at present, is 
close to 75 per cent. The plant is the 
cleanest and smoothest running since the 
porphyries began production, and I am 
convinced costs will be lower than orig- 
inal _ estimates. Messrs. Channing, 
Burch, Gottsberger and myself are de- 
lighted with results.” One churn drill is 
still operating upon the extreme north- 
western portion of the Miami ground. The 
concentrating tanks are receiving the con- 
centrates, two of them now being full. 
The concentrates are being dried by 
vacuum pumps. 

New Keystone—The management will 
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give no information concerning its future 
movements at the property, but it is ob- 
vious that development work there will 
be resumed soon. It is said that sur- 
face equipment will soon be installed and 
than an aérial tramway will be built to 
convey the ore to the Miami concentrator, 
about 400 ft. lower than the former. Two 
of the churn drills used on the Miami 
ground will be moved to the Keystone. 

Inspiration—Installation of electrical 
equipment for the new haulage system is 
going forward and is expected to be ready 
for operation as soon as the new gen- 
erator arrives and is installed. Station 
cutting at the bottom of the Colorado 
shaft is almost completed. When finished 
work will be begun on a drift that will be 
a portion of the haulage level, connect- 
ing the Colorado with the 500-ft. level of 
the Joe Bush shaft. Three churn drills 
are at work. 

Live Oak—Drill hole 45 has encount- 
ered 4 per cent. ore. This hole, which 
entered the ore at 550 ft. is 600 ft. in 
depth. Hole 52 is in chalcocite at 340 
ft. Satisfactory progress is being made 
in the old shaft (No. 1) and the new 
shaft (No. 2) on the western end of the 
Live Oak ground is started. The new 
shaft will be sunk to 1200 ft., and will 
cut ground already proven by drill hole 
38. The work of blocking out the Live 
Oak orebody will be started as soon as 
shaft No. 1 is 70 ft. deeper, at which 
depth a new level will be established. 

Summit—Station cutting is progressing 
at the 600-ft. level, orders have been 
given to drift from that level to the Pas- 
quale vein about 500 ft. to the west. A 
200-ton concentrator will be erected on 
the property as soon as materials arrive. 

Black Warrior—Much underground 
work is being done in the region of the 
Winnie shaft and the main west drift is 
being driven to prospect to the western 
boundary. Churn drills will be put to 
work. The mine continues its shipments 
of 100 and 125 tons daily to El Paso of 
ore averaging between 9 per cent. and 
10 per cent. 
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Arizona Commercial—At the Eureka 
shaft diamond-drill prospecting has 
shown a zone of secondary enrichment 
below the 1000-ft. level. At this depth 
16 ft. of 16 per cent. copper glance was 
reported drilled. Above the 1200-ft. depth 
the drill was withdrawn after penetrating 
10 ft. of a body of sulphide that aver- 
ages 11 per cent. The shaft will be sunk 
to the 1200-ft. immediately and it is ex- 
pected that the sufficient ore between that 
level and the 1000 will be opened up to 
start the smeltery by July 1. 


GRAHAM COUNTY 

Arizona Copper Company—Prelimin- 
ary data from the anual report indicates 
a copper profit of $843,240 for the year 
ended Sept. 30, 1910, as compared with 
$1,016,015 for 1909 and $1,013,845 for 
1908. The earnings from the railroad for 
1910 were $429,115, also a decrease from 
the two previous years. Some of the di- 
rectors are shortly expected from abroad 
to decide on radical changes in equip- 
ment and methods of treatment proposed. 








California 
AMADOR COUNTY 
Hardenhurg—tThe electric motor and 
air compressor for this mine are on the 
ground and in course of erection. 
Amador Queen-—Machinery is on the 
ground for prospecting this mine in 
Hunt’s gulch by an English company. 
The old shaft is down t000 feet. 
Original Amador—Title to properties 
adjoining this mine, and being worked by 
this company, is being contested by J. E. 
Bullard. The claims are Eclipse, Eclipse 
Extension and Last Chance, which were 
acquired at delinquent tax sale. 
BUTTE COUNTY 


Natomas Consolidated—This dredging 
company is building another large 
dredger of the 15-cu.ft. bucket type to 
operate at Thermalito. 

Downing—A dredger of 5 cu.ft. bucket 
capacity will be constructed by Lawrence 
Gardela to work this property on the 
southern edge of Oroville. 

CALAVERAS COUNTY 

Meeker—This mining property, near 
Angels, has been bonded to Thomas Lane. 

Angels—The unwatering of this mine 
is in progress and will require about 
six weeks, when the mill will again start. 


ELDORADO COUNTY 

Georgia Slide—The filing of incorpora- 
tion articles by this mining and milling 
company is taken as evidence of satis- 
factory development. Capital stock, $500,- 
000; directors, W. O. Bowers, C. J. 
Titus, Charles Cunningham, J. E. Green, 
B. A. Cardwell, of Sacramento. 
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French Hill—This group of gold claims . 


on the Mother lode, near Greenwood, 
have been acquired by the Hydro-Elec- 
tric Mining Company, an Arizona and 


Colorado organization, capitalized at 
90,000,000. F. W. Ford, Los Angeles, 
manager. 


Carpendar-Kumfa—A large quantity of 
good gravel is ready for the mill, which 
will be put in commission within a few 
days. 

Pacific—It is reported that extensive 
reduction works will be erected on this 
mine. 

FRESNO COUNTY 


Kern Trading and Oil—-This company 
is reported to be preparing to drill on the 
' jines of its properties that are adjoined 
by producing wells. 

British Consolidated — Sir Robert 
Hampson and E. E. Head, of Liverpool, 
afte making the annual examination of 
the oil properties of this corporation. 
They are also interested in the Coalinga 
British Oil Company. 


KERN COUNTY 
Osdick—The cyanide plant at this mill 
in the Stringer district, is again in opera- 
tion, and 2000 tons of sand is ready for 
treatment. Ore from the Gold Bug and 
other mines in the district will also be 
treated. 


Kenyon—The vein in this claim has 
been uncovered within a few steps of 
Butte avenue, the main street of Rands- 
burg. 

Butte Lode—Rock that is reported to 
run $30 a ton is being milled from the 
discarded dumps and blockings left by 
leasers who worked only high-grade ores. 


Los ANGELES COUNTY 

Guaranty Oil Company—This com- 
pany, which owns 1340 acres of oil lands, 
has purchased the refining plant of the 
United Refineries Company, covering six 
acres in Los Angeles, and all holdings 
and the trade of the selling company. 
The plant has a capacity of 5000 bbl. 
The price is said to be $400,000. The 
Gueranty also plans building at San 
Pedro. 


Mariposa COUNTY 
Little Gem—A good strike of ore has 
been made in this mine at Kittridge. 
There are five shafts on the property, and 
an 86-ft. tunnel crosscutting stringers of 
ore from a 2-ft. lode. 


Number Five Mining Company—This 
company, operating near Hornitos, at the 
annual meeting at Merced, March 14, 
elected W. J. McCabe, of Duluth, Minn., 
president, and E. S. O’Brien, of Merced, 
Secretary. The shaft will be sunk 50 ft. 
deeper, and drifting from that level will 
follow. 


Nevapa CouNTy 


Ironclad—This mine, in Rough and 
Ready district, will be reopened on the 
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return of H. M. Black, president, from a 
trip to New York and Ohio. There is a 
complete hoisting and pumping plant on 
the mine, and compressors have been re- 
cently installed. 


Kate Hardy—This mine, on Oregon 
creek, has been purchased by J. W. 
Morrell, of San Francisco, and W. M. 
Beggs, of San Jose, former leasers. Im- 
provements contemplated include a 10- 
stamp mill. The mine was put on a good 
working basis in the early part of 1910 
when $20,000 was produced in two 
months. 


Coan—-Five of the 10 new stamps are 
in commission on ore from the old work- 
ings. 
incline shaft is being sunk. The prop- 
erty is owned by a Pittsburg syndicate. 
Mr. McGonigal is superintendent. 


PLUMAS COUNTY 


The Plumas Power Company, a new 
incorporation, will be established at 
Greenville for the development and sup- 
ply of water and electric power in Indian 
valley. Water for direct power and gen- 
eration of electricity is available within 
4000 ft. of the power site. Electric power 
will be applied to the stamp mills in the 
vicinity of Greenville. 


SACRAMENTO COUNTY 


Natomas Consolidated—This dredging 
company has made several purchases of 
land on American river, near Folsom, ag- 
gregating 500 acres or more at a price 
said to be about $150 per acre. 


SAN BERNARDINO COUNTY 


Six-foot depth of gold-bearing gravel 
has been opened up by prospectors in 
Red Rock canon, who are securing large 
returns by the dry-wash method. Chi- 
cago capitalists are preparing for dredg- 
ing operations in this district south of 
Summit diggings, and near Kane lake 
(Kern county). 


SAN BERNARDINO COUNTY 


Great Gold Belt—The new milling 
plant at the mine of this company, near 
Amboy, consists of a 7-ft. Lane slow- 
speed mill, 40-h.p. engine, 7x10-in. Dodge 
crusher, and Traylor concentrator, capac- 
ity, 20 tons per day. Development has 
been in progress since Jan., 1909. L. I. 
Plummer, Los Angeles, president. 


SHASTA COUNTY 


Little Nellie—A 10-stamp mill will be 
erected immediately on this mine on the 
Iron Mountain railroad; A. B. McVey, 
Redding, manager. 


Mammoth—lIt is reported that this cop- 
per company is planning a new tunnel to 
tap the ore on a level with the electric 
tramway. 

Bully Hill—The widely circulated re- 
port that this company is going to build 
a zinc plant is incorrect. 





A hoist has been erected, and an © 


Colorado 
CLEAR CREEK AND GILPIN COUNTIES 
Gold Dirt—J. L. Cutting, lessee of this 
mine on Covode mountain, is reported 
to have opened a body of ore on the 
second level that, as indicated by assays, 
runs over $100 to the ton in gold, and is 


two’ ft. in width. It has been developed 
for 100 ft. in length. The product will 
go to the North American smeltery at 
Golden. 

Centennial—This well known mine, 
situated in the center of the town of 
Georgetown, is reported sold to Pennsyl- 
vania men for $125,000. 

LAKE COUNTY—LEADVILLE 

Ibex—A large body of zinc ore is re- 
ported as having been found in this 
property by J. Jacket, a lessee. This dis- 
covery is of interest as it is so far dis- 
tant from the recognized zinc zone. 

Penfield—This claim in Evans gulch 
between the New Monarch and Resurrec- 
tion properties, is under lease to Joseph 
Stumpf & Co., who are reported to have 
opened 5 ft. of ore running well in gold 
and silver. 

McMahon—This mine on Sugar Loaf 
is leased by McGee Brothers who have 
driven a tunnel 600 ft. and are said to 
have struck a small but rich streak of 
silver-gold ore. . 

Siwatch—This tunnel is now in 2700 ft. 
and in about three months more driving, 
the first vein will be cut. 

Las ANIMAS COUNTY 

Royal—The mine at Aguilar has just 
taken out its first car of coal, which was 
shipped March 21. An electric hoist will 
be installed soon, and a second shaft is 
to be sunk this summer. 

SAN JUAN DISTRICT 

Camp Bird—This London company an- 
nounces that it has adopted the policy of 
acquiring interest in other mines, in ad- 
dition to its own. The estimated profits 
for February were reported at £22,300. 

SUMMIT COUNTY 

Wellington Mines—The annual report 
shows a gross product of $178,340 and 
a net profit of $58,000. The product is 
a Silver-lead-zinc ore, about one-half the 
value of the ore being in zinc. About 
10,000 tons were milled at a cost of 
$2.80 per ton. The installation of a 
magnetic separating plant is recom- 
mended. Charles S. Downing is presi- 
dent. 


TELLER CouNTY—CRIPPLE CREEK 

Damon—A shipment hac been made 
from a new discovery in the 35v-ft. level 
of the main Damon shaft by Cox & Whit- 
more, lessees; and on the Jerry Johnson 
adjoining the Damon, the lessees, Caley 
& Co., are shipping steadily, and at the 
Arapahoe shaft of the Jerry Johnson, 1 
oz. gold ore and 2 oz. screenings are 
being shipped. 

Conundrum—Shipments have been re- 
sumed from this mine on Gold hill by 
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McDonald & Miller, who have had their 
lease renewed. 


Ajax—A big oreshoot is reported as 
having been opened on the June Blizzard 
at 150 ft. by Nelson & Lewis, lessees, 
and the Vanatta lease is producing six 
cars per week of $30 ore. The Colburn 
mill will be in operation, it is stated, on 
June 1. 


Pride of Cripple Creek—Lessees on 
this mine on Ironclad hill have opened 
three levels on the Pride vein and hav- 
ing commenced to stope will probably 
ship daily. It is stated that they have 
found a new vertical vein and that the 
ore coming from this, and what is known 
as the Forest Queen flat vein will aver- 
age $30 per ton in gold all around. 


Six Points—This Bull Hill property is 
shipping five cars per month, of ore that 
averages about $30 per ton. Polly & Co. 
are the lessees. 


United Mines—Lessees on the Dead- 
wood have made a discovery of ore on 
the 500 level, that shows sylvanite of 
an estimated value of 1% oz. gold per 
ton. 


Florida 
Peninsular Mining Company—This 
company has 80 acres of kaolin near 
Lakeland, and is preparing to install ma- 
chinery to mine and prepare 50 tons a 
day. B. T. Altman, Wauchula, Fla., is 
superintendent. 


Idaho 
Oriole—This company, operating at Gil- 
more, will develop the Liberty property 
this season. Hugh Ferguson, of Pitts- 
burg, has resigned as president. 


Indiana 
GREENE COUNTY 


Fire, believed to have been incendiary, 
destroyed the exterior of Hoosier mine 
No. 1, northwest of Linton March 27. The 
tipple, engine room and power house 
were burned. All the machinery, dyna- 
mos, engines, boilers and cages con- 
nected with the mine were a total loss. 
The mine is owned by the Chicago, Terre 
Haute & Southeastern Railroad Company 
and has not been worked recently. 


Vico COUNTY 


The United States Trust Company of 
Terre Haute has been appointed receiver 
for the National Coal and Fuel Company 
and will operate. One reason given for 
the receivership is that 27 suits for dam- 
ages against the company pending, filed 
by employees for the loss of tools and 
working materials. 


Kansas 
Galena Open Cut—This company has 
completed the mill on the Windsor tract 
at Galena and is mining a 100-ft. face 
by the open-cut method. The “dirt” 
will average about 4 per cent. mill re- 
covery. 
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Kentucky ; 

Kentucky-Panama Coal Company— 
This company is arranging to develop two 
pieces of coal property in western Ken- 
tucky, on the Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road, one in Hopkins and the other in 
Muhlenberg county. An_ electrically 
equipped plant will be installed on each 
property. The plants will have a daily 
capacity of 1500 tons each. The pro- 
ject is being managed by Inkerman 


Bailey, who has his office at 66 Broadway, 
New York. 


Michigan 

COPPER 
Mohawk—At the seventh level, 500 ft. 
from surface, of No. 6 shaft, a much im- 
proved condition in the copper contents 
of the rock has been noted. At Nos. 4 
and 5 shafts better ground is coming with 

depth. 


Wolverine—This company has discon- 
tinued shaft sinking temporarily on the 
Osceola lode and is centering activities at 
this point in driving the lateral open- 
ings at the second level. The drifts are 
cutting across the formation toward the 
hanging-wall side in the hopes of en- 
countering the copper-bearing streak in 
the foundation. A small amount of cop- 
per has been encountered in the shaft, 
but it is believed that an improved con- 
dition will be met with as the hanging- 
wall is approached. 


New Baltic-—The shaft is down 300 ft. 
It has been decided to put in the next 
station at a depth of 350 ft. and crosscut 
to the lode. At the 200-ft. level the 
ground was badly broken and the cross- 
cut was discontinued before reaching its 
lode. The shaft is going down about 
along the line of a drill hole from which 
a very rich core at 335 ft. The surface 
equipment is complete and capable of 
handling to 2000 feet. 


Lake—The 50-drill compressor that 
went into commission some time ago is 
working satisfactorily. Additional drills 
have been installed and raises are under 
way in the line of the new shaft. Con- 
ditions continue very favorable under- 
ground. The north drift from the fourth 
level has again entered the lode, showing 
good copper. Openings are showing that 
the formation is swinging to the north- 
west. 


Minnesota 
CuYuNA RANGE 


North Range—Exploration on the main 
part of the Cuyuna range is being cen- 
tered on the North range, and particular- 
ly in the vicinity of Crosby. Among the 
drilling concerns represented on this part 
of the range are Cole & McDonald, Carl- 
son Exploration Company, Gaylord & 
Guith, and the Helmer Exploration Com- 
pany. Township 46, range 29, in which 
the town of Crosby is located, has fur- 
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nished the most and the best ore that has 
been discovered on the Cuyuna range, 


MESABI RANGE 


The Hanna interests, of Cleveland, are 
exploring the Poole property, near the 
shores of Pokegama lake, not far from 
Grand Rapids. When work was started, 
earlier in the year, the company an- 
nounced its intention of opening a mine 
there if the grade and quantity of the 
ore warranted. If such is found to be the 
case, it will mean much to the southwest 
end of the Mesabi, as it is well known 
that there are large quantities of ore un- 
derlying other property in this territory, 
of the same grade and character as that 
on the Poole land. 


VERMILION RANGE 


Vermilion Steel—The company’s heavy 
machinery, a duplicate of that ordered 
for the North American, is expected to 
arrive at Tower shortly. 


Vermilion and Mesabi Iron Company 
—This company is a Minnesota corpora- 
tion and has the following officers: C. E. 
Kennedy, Duluth, president and treasur- 
er; H. I. Cohan, Brainerd, Minn., vice- 
president, and H. E. Walbank, Duluth, 
secretary. The company’s holdings in- 
clude 80 acres in sec. 5 T 62 R 12, 80 
acres in sec. 33 T 63 R 12 and 120 acres 
in sec. 4 T 62 R 12. The first tract is 
known as the Lucky Boy, the second as 
the Camp and the third as the Anderson. 
Exploration work was conducted through- 
out the summer of 1910, with the result 
that shafts are now being sunk on the 
Camp and Lucky Boy claims. The entire 
holdings of the company lie in the basin 
which contains the Chandler mine, oper- 
ated by the Steel Corporation for some 
years. The Camp property has disclosed 
a body of ore 100 ft. wide, which is sup- 
posed to form the north wall of the basin. 


Minnesota Steel and Iron Company— 
Little drilling was accomplished on this 
property during the very cold weather 
this past winter. The reason for this was 
the fact that the water pipe for the drills 
was over 2000 ft. long. For some time 
trenching has been going on under the 
direction of Captain Kelly. The forma- 
tion has been exposed in two places by 
trenches 100 ft. wide and 8 ft. deep. 


Missouri 

R. L. Burke and associates are build- 
ing a mill on their lease at Toms station. 

R. B. Young, of Boston, has started 
suit against the United Zinc Company, 
Beer, Sondheimer & Co. and the 
National Zinc Company to _ recover 
the profits that have accrued. to 
the smelting companies as a result of 
their contract with the United Zinc Com- 
pany to buy 15,600 tons of ore at the rate 
of 100 tons weekly. This contract was 
made on the base price of ores for sever- 
al years past and the United Zinc Com- 
pany has been a heavy loser, compared 
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with the prices received in the open mar- 


ket. The United Zinc Company has 
run short of ore and has been com- 
pelled to buy ore on the open market 
at a loss, to fill the contract. 


Cliffwood—This company, at Neck 
City, is building. a 200-ton mill at the 
mine. 

American Zinc, Lead and Smelting— 
This company has secured the lease of 
the Gundling company, at Stott City, 
comprising 132 acres and the new 400- 
ton mill. This includes practically all the 
development in that camp. The new com- 
pany is at work sinking a shaft. This 
company has also secured the first lease 
with option to buy on the 640-acre tract 
of J. G. Guinn, north of Webb City. This 
includes the leases on which the Schoen- 
heer-Walton, Bird Dog, Rhea and a dozen 
other sheet-ground mines are working. 

Sitting Bull—This company has made 
its first run with the new mill at Toms 
Station and has the record of the dis- 
trict. The mine made 140,000 lb. of ore 
from 240,000 Ib. of “dirt” in the first two 
days’ run and made 500,000 for the week. 


Eastern—-This company, at Lawton, is 
’ building a mill on their rich mine and 
will soon be operating. 


Davey-Crockett—This company, north- 
west of Carthage, is starting operations 
after a long shutdown. 


Gibson—The Pike Land Company has 
started the operation of the Gibson mine 
on the Land at Porto Rico. 


Montana 
Improvements are planned for the 
Washoe and Great Falls smelting plants 
following the visit of President Thayer 
to Montana. The improvements at the 
Washoe are mainly in the concentrating 
department. 


Butte DISTRICT 
North Butte—It is reported locally that 
the developments on the 2400-ft. level 
are very satisfactory. The information 
has not yet been confirmed officially, 
however. 


East Butte—The company reports that 
its Pittsmont smeltery produced in 1910, 
10,023,568 Ib. of copper, of which about 
15 per cent. was from custom ore. The 
new orebody on the 800 level is opened 
for 1000 ft., and is 30 ft. wide. The 
company will shortly announce plan for 
financing to complete the payments for 
the Pittsmont property. 








Nevada 
CLARK COUNTY 
The Prairie Flower and Yellow Pine, 
in the Good Springs district, are ship- 
ping zinc-lead ores. The Yellow Pine 
custom mill will soon be in commission. 
ESMERALDA COUNTY 
C. O. D.-—A new vein has been opened 
on the Victor claim on the 300 level. 
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Operations on company account will be 
started in the Sills shafts. L. K. Koontz 
is in charge. 

Johnnie—The February output was 
$10,200, of which $2054 was net. The 
operations are curtailed by labor scarcity. 
Work is being done down to the 900 
level. John Rourke is in charge. 


Nye CouNtTy 


North Star—Machinery will soon be 
installed and development begun. 


STOREY COUNTY 


United Comstock Pumping Association 
—The association is planning to install 
a new pumping system to replace the 
hydraulic elevator equipment between the 
2100 and ‘2650 levels. The new installa- 
tion is demanded by the operations on 
the new ore channel on the 2500 level 
of the Mexican and to permit of deep ex- 
ploration in the Ophir, Con. Vir- 
ginia, Union Consolidated and _ other 
mines of the north end of the lode. 

Con. Virginia—The annual report for 
1910 shows a product of 10,384 tons, 
valued at $76,063. About 2500 ft. of work 
was done during the year between the 
1650 and the 1800 levels. 








New Mexico 
The vanadium reduction plant at Cut- 
ter has closed after a short run, dur- 
ing which about 1500 lb. of commercial 
vanadium product was made. 
Altos—This group in the Pinos Altos 
district, Grant county, is shipping to the 
El Paso smeltery. George H. Utter is in 
chareg. 


Oregon 
BAKER COUNTY 


Grande Rondo—This company’s hold- 
ings at the head of the Grande Rondo 
river, 25 miles from Sumpter, have been 
sold to an Eastern company, who will 
equip. 

Daines—G. L. Bender, receiver, Green- 
horn, reports that this property will be- 
come active again. 

Humbolt—The last payment has been 
made on this property, and with the 10- 
stamp mill now installed and a large 
amount of ore blocked out, the company 
expects a large cleanup this season. 





‘Tennessee 


Tennessee Copper—The acid plant is 
producing about 500 tons of sulphuric 
acid daily which is about 80 per cent. of 
the yield expected when the additional 
Gay-Lussac towers are completed. 


Kentucky-Tennessee Phosphate Com- 
pany—This company has been organized 
to develop phosphate lands in Tennessee. 
E. Stridecock, Richmond, Va., is presi- 
dent. 
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Utah 
JuAB COUNTY 


Colorado—Lead ore of good zrade 
about 50 ft. north of the Sioux line has 
been raised on for some distance, and 
has been opened for about 40 ft. in width. 
Recent shipments have been made from 
this body. Sinking is in progress from 
the 300-ft. level. 


Iron Blossom—Ore is reported on the 
600-ft. level of the No. 1 shaft. Con- 
siderable copper staining is appearing on 
the 800-ft. level. It is expected to add 
one more car to the weekly shipments. 


Beck Tunnel—Two caves have been 
opened recently, and show ore in several 
Places. The larger cave is being ex- 
plored by a winze, which is being sunk 
on ore. Development is being pushed in 
the large east-west break, and south of 
it. Up to the present ore has been fol- 
lowed south for about 40 feet, and any 
streaks in the vicinity of the break are 
being followed. 


Carisa—Arrangements are being made 
to resume development on the 500-ft. 
level in search of a possible extension of 
the Iron Blossom cre. 


Sioux Consolidated—tThe directors are 
scheduled to meet early in April, at which 
time a dividend is looked for. 


Emerald—Development is being car- 
ried on in three places. The drift on the 
1100-ft. level is following a break for 
the intersection with a north-south fis- 
sure. On the 800-ft. level some ore was 
encountered a short time ago. A drift 
has been driven from the Opex shaft on 
the 2000-ft. level, the objective being a 
possible extension of the Centennial- 
Eureka orebodies to the south. 


PIUTE COUNTY 


Gold Mountain Consolidated—Notice 
of a receiver’s sale to sell this property 
at auction at the courthouse at Richfield, 
March 30, has been published. The 
property consists of 95 patented and 30 
unpatented claims in the Gold Mountain 
mining district, together with machine 
shop, and other buildings: also two wa- 
ter-power plants on Fish creek in Piute 
and Sevier counties, and one steam- 
power plant at Sevier station, and water 
rights and franchises and all personal 
property of the company, which is in the 
receiver’s hands. 


Lily—Iron ore is being shipped to the 
Valley smelteries from this property on 
Red Mountain north of Marysvale. The 
cre is hauled to Belknap switch. 


Bully Boy—A car of rich ore from the 
DeWitt strike has been sacked and 
shipped to Marysvale. This is expected 
to run well in silver. Two shifts are be- 
ing worked, and the lower tunnel is being 
cleaned out, and it will probably be 
driven under the DeWitt strike to catch 
it at greater depth. 
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Wedge—tThe old workings are being 
cleaned out, preparatory to beginning 
active development. 


SALT LAKE COUNTY 

Utah Consolidated—According to east- 
ern reports conditions at this property are 
improving. This is said to be the case 
with development on the 1000-ft. level, 
but no details have been given out lo- 
cally. The company is shipping about 
400 tons daily to the International. 

Utah Apex—A new body of shipping 
galena ore has been opened from the 
lower tunnel level. This is a bedded de- 
rosit, and has been raised on for 25 ft., 
with ore still in the top. A similar ore- 
body developed a short time ago has 
been opened for twice this distance. 

Montana-Bingham—About 24 men are 
working on the old Tiewaukee group, 
and considerable ore has been developed 
with some mined and stored on the dump. 
The second-class ore will be treated at 
the Winnemucca mill, which is a short 
distance from the property. A switch is 
being built by the Denver & Rio Grande, 
and when it is completed regular ship- 
ments will be made. John McDonald 
will take charge of the work. A tunnel is 
being driven on the Eddy group for the 
Quinn fissure which extends through the 
Utah Copper and Boston Consolidated. 


Utah Copper—During February the 
production was reported at 7,329,320 Ib. 
copper, an increase of 622,210 Ib. over 
Jenuary. The first remodeled section of 
the Arthur mill was put in commission 
about the middle of the month. 


Canada 
Nova SCOTIA 


Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Company— 
At the annual meeting held in New Glas- 
gow, N. S., March 29, a resolution was 
adopted authorizing the increase of the 
capital by $1,500,000. The directors were 
empowered to issue stock to this amount 
at their discretion, but President Harris 
stated that there was no immediate in- 
tention of so doing. The profits of the 
year were $1,140,000, being an increase 
of 25 per cent. over 1909, and a total of 
$908,362 was expended on capital ac- 
count at Wabana, Sydney Mines and New 
Glasgow. 

ONTARIO 

Erie Cobalt—This company is being 
wound up on the application of William 
Unir the president, who is a_ creditor 
to the extent of $25,000. The liabilities 
amount to $32,000. 


Right of Way—The dividend for the 
quarter ending March 31 has been passed. 
The reason assigned is that the failure 
of the Mines Power Company to supply 
power entailed the suspension of opera- 
tions. 

Millerett—High-grade ore has been 
found in this Gowganda property, in the 
diabase formation at a depth of 150 ft. 
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Heretofore all the ore has been found in 
the conglomerate, and the new discovery 
is of great importance, both to this mine 
and to those surrounding it. 

Crown Reserve—A contract has been 
made between the company and the 
Kingdom of Saxony, by which the former 
will supply 750,000 oz. of silver for coin- 
age purposes. 

North Thompson—Several good dis- 
covcries have lately been reported on this 
Porcupine property. 

Preston East Dome—This Porcupine 
company will put in a steam plant and a 
two-stamp mill. 

West Dome—A complete compressor 
plant will be installed on this Porcupine 
property. The vein has been cut at about 
200 ft. with the shot drill. 


QUEBEC 


East Canada Smelting Company—This 
company, controlled by the Precious 
Metals Corporation, 49 Wall street, New 
York, has shipped from the McDonald 
mine at Weedon in five months an aver- 
age of 1091 tons monthly from which 
the monthly return was $9394. The 
March shipments exceed 1900 tons. The 
ore yields between 5 and 6-per cent. cop- 
per and about 43 per cent. sulphur. 
Buildings have been constructed and a 
working shaft completed. A Rand com- 
pressor and receiver, Jenckes 100-h.p. 


boiler, engine and hoist, buckets and cars. 


were added to the equipment during 
March, which will treble the capacity of 
the plant and enable development to 
proceed 500 feet deeper. Sinking was re- 
sumed April 5 and shaft No. 2 will be 
driven at the rate of 50 ft. per month. 
The present depth from surface is 114 
feet. 


Mexico 
CHIHUAHUA 


Santa Eulalia camp is working as 
usual. The managers complain that 
the miners do not work as_ steadily 
as they used to because of the time 
they spend in discussing the revolution. 
The lack of railroad transportation has 
closed all operations at Terrazas north 
of Chihuahua for the present, except at 
the Rio Tinto which is developing. 

Culantrilla—This property between the 
San Francisco del Oro and El Rayo will 
scon be in operation again. It is con- 
trolled by M. H. Briggs, of London and 
an examination of it preliminary to oper- 
ation has been directed. 

La Triunfa—This gold property on the 
Mayo river in western Chihuahua is be- 
ing equipped with a 20-stamp mill by 
J. W. Pender. It is a surface deposit of 
quartz boulders and is reported to assay 
about $14 to the ton. 


DURANGO 


National Mines and Smelting Com- 
pany—tThis reorganization of the Lustre 
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Company is preparing to start operations 
at Magistral. New equipment will be 
installed. J. W. Gillingham and G. yw, 
Clawson, of Los Angeles, Cal., are en- 
gineers for the new company and M. R, 
Thurston superintendent. 


JALISCO 
Tula Iron and Steel Company—The 
iron smeltery and plant at Tula is work- 
The equipment will be in- 
J. W. Dickinson is general 


ing steadily. 

creased. 

manager. 
HIDALGO 


La Union—This hacienda, which about 
two years ago changed to cyanidation, 
has now declared a dividend of 5 pesos 
per share. Francisco Narveaz is man- 
ager. 

SINALOA 


Carrizo—This gold mine, at San José 
de Gracia, has been acquired by a Van- 
couver (B. C.) company, and will be de- 
veloped. It is on the vein belt of the 
Jesus Maria and the Guadalupe mines, 

Tajo—This property, at Rosario, is 
running the 60-stamp mill full time. A 
gas-producer plant has been installed. J. 
H. Tweedy is in charge. 


SONORA 


San Geronimo—This gold-silver mine, 
20 miles east of Pozo, in the Ures dis- 
trict, is now being extensively developed 
by a New York company. A 100-ton con- 
centration mill will soon be completed. 
M. Dalton and J. T. McDonald are in 
charge. 


Africa 
RHODESIA 


Gold production in February was 48,- 
211 oz., making a total for the two 
months ended Feb. 28, of 97,573 oz., or 
$2,016,484; a decrease of 4783 oz. from 
last year. Other metal and mineral pro- 
duction in February included 14,478 oz. 
silver, 50 tons lead, 6551 tons chrome 
ore, 55 tons asbestos and 12,892 tons 
coal. 


South America 
CHILE 


Braden Copper—The No. 3% Fortuna 
tunnel has advanced 30 m. in ore aver- 
aging 2'4 per cent. copper per ton. It 
was believed that the first section of the 
new concentrator would be placed in 
commission in April, but owing to the de- 
lay in building the hydroelectric power 
plant, which is to develop approximately 
15,000 h.p., operations will probably not 
begin at the mill until June or July. 
Up to the end of February, there was 
run through the 450-ton experimental 
mill 16,200 tons. The monthly amount 
and average were reported as fol- 
lows: Dec., 4500 tons, 2.87 per cent.; 
Jan., 7100, 3.04; Feb., 4600, 2.89. The 
concentrating mill will have a capacity 
of 3000 tons per day. 
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Coal Trade Review 


New York, April 5—Coal trade in the 
' West seems to be improving slightly, 
owing to some increase in the demand 
for steam coal. Conditions are not yet 
satisfactory, however, and improvement 
is likely to be slow. 
yet of the opening of the Lake trade. 

In the East the bituminous-coal trade 
is showing a slight improvement. The 
decision of the Supreme Court in the Le- 
high Valley case, which may cause some 
trouble to the anthracite companies, is 
referred to elsewhere. 

From Pittsburg reports come of the 
organization of a company which is to act 
as a central selling agency for a number 
of large coal companies. More definite 
statements are looked for with interest. 


Panama Contract—There were 26 bids 
offered on the contract for 550,000 tons 
of coal for Panama. On Pocahontas and 
New River, delivered at ports on Hamp- 
ton roads, offers ranged from $2.47 to 
$2.70; Fairmont at Baltimore $2.45, at 
Philadelphia, $2.60; Pennsylvania Miller 
vein, $2.55@2.70 at Philadelphia; Son- 
man at Baltimore, $2.65. For transpor- 
tation, two bids were offered, one at 
$1.32 per ton from Atlantic ports; the 
other $1.29%% from Atlantic and $1.42 
from Gulf ports. The contract was 
awarded to the Pocahontas Fuel Com- 
pany at $2.51 per ton, at Norfolk. 


Freight Rates on Coke—The railroads 
have effected an arrangement, on the ad- 
vice of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, making, effective May 15, a 
straight rate of $2.50 on Connellsville 
coke to the Chicago district. replacing 
rates of $2.35 on furnace and $2.85 on 
commercial coke respectivaly. This dis- 
parity in rates on different grades of coke 
arose out of the Commission’s decision 
in 1904 discountenancing the giving of a 
division of 70c. to terminal railroads in 
the Chicago district, owned by blast fur- 
nace interests. In order to give the fur- 
nace interests an advantage when the di- 
vision was discontinued the railroads 
made separate rates on furnace and other 
coke, even refusing to give foundries the 
furnace rate when they received what 
was actually furnace coke. 


CoAL TRAFFIC NoTES 


Coal shipments from the Cumberland 
and Upper Potomac basins in 1910 are 
reported as follows: 





Maryland. W.Va. Total. 
Baltimore & Ohio...... 2,725,290 976,673 3,701,963. 
Wansyivania peesessees 344,597 211,884 556,481 
estern Maryland.... 623,264 2,196,404 2,719,668 
Ches. & Ohio Canal. BOE” “eses<ces 170,856 
WR ic tetas 8,764,007 3,384,961 7,148,968 


The increase over 1909 was 1,148,838 
tons, or 19.1 per cent. Tonnage cred- 


There is no sign © 
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ited to the Baltimore & Ohio includes 
414,422 tons sold locally and for rail- 
road use. 

Tonnage of Virginian Railway, year 
ended Dec. 31, short tons: 


1909. 1910, Changes. 
RE aio ao eae 486,021 1,426,312 I. 940,291 
Nc oicacic 2055s 43,952 40,598 D. 3,354 
Nc cicctnins 529,973 1,466,910 I. 936,937 


Tonnage in 1909 was for nine months 
only, the road having been opened in 
April. The deliveries to tidewater at 
Sewalls Point in 1910 were 1,146.838 
tons, or 78.2 per cent. of the total. 

Coal production of the State of Mis- 
souri in 1910 is reported at 3,062,765 
short tons. 
———————————————_— EE 


New York 
ANTHRACITE 

Avril 5—Domestic trade is unusually 
active for the season, owing to the long 
continued cold weather. Many consum- 
ers have used up their winter supplies 
and have had to buy more. 

Schedule rates on domestic sizes for 
April are $4.25 for lump, $4.50 for egg 
and stove and $4.75 for chestnut, all 
f.o.b. New York harbor. 

Steam trade is active and some sizes— 
especially buckwheat—are rather scarce. 
Prices on some sizes are firmer. Pea coal 
is $3@3.25; buckwheat, $2.40@2.80; No. 
2 buckwheat or rice, $1.90@2.30; barley, 
$1.45@1.75; all according to quality, 
f.o.b. New York harbor. 


BITUMINOUS 

The seaboard bituminous trade is in a 
little better shape, though there has been 
no great increase in sales. Both coast- 
wise and harbor trade show a moderate 
husiness. The surplus of coal which ex- 
isted at tide not long ago has been 
cleared up, however, and we do not hear 
of any bargain-counter sales. 

Prices have not advanced, but are firm- 
er. For steam coals the lowest prices 
named are $2.40@2.50, New York har- 
bor, for lower grades, with higher-grade 
coals up to $2.85@2.95. A fair Miller 
vein coal can be had about 2.60@2.65. 
Gas coals are in rather light demand at 


$1.05@1.10 for ¥%-in., $1@1.05 for run- 
of-mine and 70@75c. for slack, all at 
mines. 

Contract making is still slow, though 
old contracts generally expired March 
31. Some New England consumers have 
not taken all their contracts called for. 

Production is only moderate, most 
mines running short time. This is espe- 
cially the case in West Virginia. 

Coastwise trade is not heavy yet, and 
vessels are in good supply. Going rates 
are 75@85c. from Philadelphia to Bos- 
ton or Portland; -65@70c. from New York 
to points around the Cape; 30@40c. to 
Providence and the Sound. From Norfolk 
and Newport News the rates are 75@85c. 
to Boston or Portland. 
—o——=—seegegSYS 

Birmingham 

April 3—The coal trade in the South 
is still dull, but the operators are look- 
ing for a change for the better. Ship- 
ments of coal to the Southern ports are 
still quite steady but not as big as a 
short time ago. There has been no change 
in the prices for coal in this section and 
no intimation is given that a reduction 
in price would bring about a better de- 
mand. The operators have everything 
well in hand so that when the demand 
for coal improves there can be a better 
output all around. 

The coke situation is fairly good, the 
demand taking up the make. The output 
is not being pushed. 





Chicago 

April 4--The coal market is, in gen- 
eral, dull, with lessened consumption 
everywhere, except in domestic coals, 
which have received a spurt, of tempor- 
ary duration, by the sudden cold weather 
which has been prevalent over Chicago 
territory for the last three or four days. 
Retailers profit out of this more than 
wholesalers, having been well stocked 
with coal that could not be disposed of 
owing. to the mild weather of February 
and March. Steam coals have a steady 
sale, but the supply is so large that 
prices remain low. Contract making is 
proceedine on the basis of very low 
prices, indicative of the belief by oper- 
ators that there is little hope of speedy 
recovery from the condition of large pro-/ 


duction. Supplies of both western and 
eastern coals have been lessened, gen- 
erally, but potential shipments are so 
great as to make improbable any rise in 
prices soon. 

Illinois and Indiana sell for $1.85@ 
2.40, lump: $1.75@1.85 run-of-mine, and 
$1.60@1.85 screenings. The last-named 
size is strongest. Hocking is stable and 
in good, steady demand, at 33.15. 
Smokeless has been so reduced in ship- 
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ments as to be fairly firm, though not in 
large demand, at $3.05@3.15 for run-of- 
mine and $3.55@3.65 for lump. 


Cleveland 

April 3—A brief cold spell started up 
domestic trade, but it will be only a tem- 
porary boost. Steam trade is better, and 
there is a special demand for slack, 
which is rather scarce. There are no 
signs yet of the starting of Lake trade. 

Spring schedules are not yet out. 
Meantime Ohio coals hold at $2.15« 
2.20 for 134-in.; $1.90@2 for 34-in.; 
$1.80@1.90 for run-of-mine; $1.55@ 1.65 
for slack; all Cleveland delivery. Poca- 
hontas is $3.60, Cleveland, for lump and 
$2.60 for run-of-mine. 


Indianapolis 


April 3—The Indiana mines paused in 
their work April 1 to join in the observ- 
ance of “eight-hour day.” The day is 
celebrated annually by the mine workers 
in memory of the agreement reached 
April 1, 1898, between the operators and 
United Mine Workers of America, by 
which a day’s work in the mines was 
fixed at eight hours. The Indiana miners 
held their celebration at Evansville. 

John P. White, the new president of 
the United Mine Workers of America, 
has entered upon his official duties at 
headquarters in this city. Michael Halapy 
and Joseph Poppaini, of Pittsburg, have 
been appointed editor and business man- 
ager, respectively, of the United Mine- 
workers Journal. Ex-president Lewis has 
returned to his home in Bridgeport, O., 
where he expects to take up again the 
work of mining coal. 


Pittsburg 


April 4—The local coal market has in- 
creased further in firmness, and card 
prices are being obtained on the bulk of 
business done, except in slack, which is 
going at 75c. against 82!'4c. in the regu- 
lar schedule. Prospects are for a good 
Lake movement, closely approaching that 
of last year, about 22,500,000 tons for 
ali districts. Most of the sales have been 
effected, and shipments up the Lakes 
will begin in a modest way within the 
next fortnight, but no heavy movement is 
expected before July 1, as the ore move- 
ment shows all signs of having a late and 
sluggish opening. We quote as approxi- 
mately the market: Mine-run and nut, 
$1.15; 34-in., $1.25; 1%-in., $1.35; 
slack, 75c., per ton at mine. 

Connellsville Coke—Two sales aggre- 
gating 4000 tons of April furnace coke 
were made last week, at $1.60 and $1.65 
respectively. Nothing has been done this 
week, and the market is sentimentally 
weaker, although not definitely lower. 
Producers have continued to increase pro- 
duction while there has been no increase 
in consumption in about three weeks, and 
have overshot the mark, as some coke is 
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going into stock every week. We quote 
prices nominally unchanged: Prompt fur- 
nace, $1.60@1.65; balance first half, 
$1.65@1.70; second half, $1.75@2; 
prompt foundry, $2@2.10; contract, 
$2.20@2.40 at ovens. 

The Courier reports production in the 
Cennellsville and lower Connellsville re- 
gion in the week ended March 25 at 371,- 
255 tons, an increase of 7000 tons, and 
shipments at 4192 cars to Pittsburg, 6205 
cers to points west and 995 cars to points 
ecst, a total of 11,392 cars. 


St. Louis 


April 4—The weather this week has 
been unusually brisk for this time of the 
year and it seems as if our seasons were 
being reversed. In fact a heavy snow 
fell on the last day of March. Dealers 
are doing a large rush business on small 
orders, which they are filling from stocks 
on hand. On the other hand they are 
afraid to order additional coal in quan- 
tity as they are afraid that by the time 
it arrives the weather will have broken. 

The mines were nearly all shut down 
April 1 and 2, owing to the miners’ 
holiday on account of celebrating the in- 
stitution of the eight-hour day. Con- 
tracts are nearly all up April 1. A great 
many firms are in the market for new 
contracts though the chances are that 
they will buy on the open for some time 
to come. Quite a few mines will close 
down entirely for a few months. 

Prices on the whole remain about the 
same for all kinds and classes of coal, 
the fluctuations from day to day being 
small. The Carterville district is work- 
ing about one-half time and reports that 
most of the business is from the South 
and Southwest. 

Current prices on the St. Louis market 
are nominally as below: 


Tllinois, Standard: 

6-in. lump and egg 

2-in. lump 

Mine-run 

IS. 6 is-s555 sages pees ex 
Trenton: 

6-in. lump and egg 

3-in. nut. 
Staunton or Mt. Olive: 

6-in. lump 

2-in. lump 

Mine-run . 

Screenings 
Carterville: 

6-in. lump or egg 

3-in nut 

Mine-run 

Screenings 
Pocahontas and New River: 

Lump or egg 

Mine-run 
Pennsylvania Anthracite: 

Chestnut 

ee OE. .0cscsceenves eoee ccce 
Coke: 

Connellsville foundry 

Gas house 

Smithing 

Prices on track at East St. Louis are 
20c. lower than St. Louis quotations as 
given above. 
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The Bickett Coal and Coke Company, 
of St. Louis, has taken over the output of 
the Royalton mine, in Franklin county, 
and of the Clover Leaf Coal Company, 
at Coffeen, Ill., on the Clover Leaf Rail- 
way, two properties belonging to J. L, 
Mitchell. 

Anthracite—Business is rather brisk 
and an unusually large April tonnage is 
expected. Buying has been active for 
the past three weeks. 


|| FOREIGN: COAL-TRADE ||| 

French Coal Production—Total coal 
mined in France for the full year, metric 
tons: 


1909, 


cc eee | 
Lignite..... ionewe 724,195 


1910. Changes, 
37,862,020 I. 746,129 

708,453 D. 15,742 
730,387 

There has been a steady gain in pro- 
duction of coal for five years past. The 
lignite output has been about stationary. 

New South Wales Exports—Exports of 
coal from New South Wales in 1910 
were 3,897,986 tons, an increase of 367,- 
989 tons over the previous year. 

Natal Coal Production—Coal mined in 
Natal, South Africa, in 1910, was 2,296,- 
639 long tons, an increase of 510,044 
tons over the previous year. 

Welsh Coal Prices—Messrs. Hull, 
Blyth & Co., London and Cardiff, report 
prices of coal on March 4, as follows: 
Best Welsh steam coal, $4.14; seconds, 
$3.90; thirds, $3.78; dry coals, $3.84; 
best Monmouthshire, $3.72; seconds, 
$3.54; best small steam coal, $2.40; sec- 
onds, $2.16. All prices are per long ton, 
f.o.b. shipping port, cash in 30 days, less 
2'4 per cent. discount. 


G[IRON-TRADE REVIEW 


New York, April 5—The iron and steel 
markets are still called dull, although a 
large volume of business is being done. 
There is no push or activity, and the new 
business comes in slowly, if steadily. 
February trade was swelled by some 
heavy rail orders, so that March did not 
make quite as large a showing; and on 
this basis April is held to be opening in 
a rather quiet and unpromising way. That 
is the way many look at it; a few take 
account of the business which forms the 
solid substructure of the market and feel 
better about conditions. 

Structural steel continues to show new 
orders and contracts, many of them on a 
large scale. Other heavy material has 
been rather slow, so far as new con- 
tracts are concerned; though specifica- 
tions on old contracts come in well. Some 
small orders for equipment and a good 
lot of bridge work make up the railroad 
business. The Steel Corporation orders 
in March were said to have averaged up 
to 35,000 tons a day, and its mills are 
running between 70 and 75 per cent. ca- 
pacity. 


38,570,473 I. 
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In pig iron the Central West is rather 
quiet, though a good volume of third- 
quarter business is coming out. In sea- 
board territory a fair aggregate of foun- 
dry iron has been taken, mainly in small 
lots. Southern makers are still pushing 
for business in a quiet way. 


Panama Contracts—The contract for 
emergency lock gates for the Panama 
Canal has been awarded to the Export 
branch of the Steel Corporation, whose 
bid of $2,238,987 was the lowest. Other 
bidders were the McClintic-Marshall 
Construction Company and the Pennsyl- 
vania Steel Company. 








Baltimore 


April 4—Exports through the port of 
Baltimore for the week included 18,183 
lb. zinc dross and 4,589,500 Ib. steel bil- 
lets to Liverpool; 1,429,286 lb. castings 
and 628,129 lb. miscellaneous steel work 


to Panama. Imports included 1000 tons 
spiegeleisen from Rotterdam; 5800 tons 
manganese ore from Bombay, India; 
3346 tons iron pyrites from Huelva, 


Spain; 19,400 tons iron ore from Cuba. 








Birmingham 

April 3—The Southern pig-iron market 
is looking up. Quotations for last-half 
delivery at the same figures as prevail 
now are not being made freely. The man- 
ufacturers say there are no reasons why 
there should be prices fixed now for iron 
to be delivered during the fourth quarter 
cf the year. A few sales have been 
made for delivery during the third 
quarter. There will be no _ increase 
in the pig-iron make in this sec- 
tion for some time to come. “We must 
dispose of what iron we have now and 
the probable make before even thinking 
of increasing the production,” is the way 
one interest puts it. 

The sales made recently have in the 
main been in small lots, with an order or 
two for 1000 or more tons. 

There is still a considerable demand 
for steel and steel products. The scrap 
iron market is a little more active but 
there is not much profit. The cast-iron 
pipe business is good and activity is as- 
sured all through the summer. 








Chicago 

April 4-—Quiet conditions continue in 
the iron trade, the demand for pig iron 
being steady, but in the form of small 
lots for delivery in the second and third 
quarters, with only occasionally a con- 
tract made for the last half. Prices have 
not changed notably, $11 Birmingham, or 
$15.35 Chicago, representing the general 
price on Southern for second-quarter de- 
livery. Furnace agents cling to the idea 
of a strong market for the second-half 
and ask premiums of 25@50c. on such 
deliveries, though a large contract doubt- 
less could be placed at a low figure. 
Production seems, from the viewpoint of 
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this market, to be still so large as to 
make low prices likely to continue. With 
this idea foundrymen do not incline to 
large purchases for the future. They 
prefer to buy in lots of a carload to 1000 
tons. 

Sales of iron and steel materials are 
fair; railroad and structural needs are 
increasing slowly, and there is a good 


demand in almost every line. Coke re- 
mains dull and plentifui, at $4.75, 
Chicago. 





Cleveland 

April 3—Nothing doing this week on 
iron ore sales. There is plenty of ore on 
docks for current needs. 

Pig Iron—Bessemer and basic have been 
quiet; foundry sales confined to small 
lots, while forge is dead. Prices quoted 
are $15.90, Cleveland, for bessemer; 
$14.25@ 14.50 for basic; $14.25@ 14.75 
for No. 2 foundry; $13.50@14 for gray 
forge. 

Finished Material—Something is doing 
locally in structural steel. Plates are 
moderately in demand. Other materials 
are quiet, with only small sales reported. 


Philadelphia 

April 5—The principal feature of the 
market this week is inquiry from nu- 
merous large consumers for iron to be 
delivered over the first and second quart- 
ers of the year. Most of the business al- 
ready consummated refers to deliveries 
up to June 30. Southern furnaces have 
succeeded in securing larger business 
than furnaces in this territory but the de- 
velopments of the next few days are ex- 
pected to result in favor of home fur- 
naces. Railroad and machine-shop re- 
quirements for a few thousand tons will 
probably be closed for this week. New 
England railroad machine-shop require- 
ments are also submitted. Delivery prices 
for Virginia irons still favor Southern 
makers. It is expected that contracts will 
be closed very soon for large lots of pipe 
iron on which, if prices suit, deliveries 
will extend late into the year. Southern 
makers will probably secure this busi- 
ness. No. 2X is quoted at $16 for 
best; forge around $15; basic $15.25 per 
ton. 

Steel Billets—Billets have improved in 
demand in small lots and negotiations are 
started this week looking to summer de- 
liveries. The activity in forging billets 
is encouraging. 

Bars—Bar-iron makers report a still 
further increase in business with a few 
more puddling furnaces fired up. There 
is no probability of better bar-iron prices 
because of the considerable idle capacity. 

Sheets—A few of the larger users of 
sheets who have been hanging back for 
several weeks have finally closed for 
supplies to cover them up to mid-sum- 
mer. This tendency to buy ahead is more 
marked than at any time this year. 
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Pipes and Tubes—A large amount of 
cast-iron pipe will be called for very 
shortly and quotations will be made on 
several good inquiries. Merchant pipe is 
quoted slightly higher in retail lots. 

Plates—The general condition of the 
steel-plate industry is decidedly better 
than it has been for many months. Large 
prospective buyers have protected them- 
selves against the possibility of frac- 
tional advances by securing options. 

Structural Material—Bridge work, ter- 


minal railway work, hotel, warehouse and 


other construction enterprises have 
brought quite an influx of orders within 
a week. In several cases urgent de- 
liveries are specified on portions of the 
orders. 

Steel Rails—Rails for yard extensions 
and for short side lines have been in 
evidence. A good deal of material will 
be wanted during the spring and sum- 
mer for track extensions in mining lo- 
calities. 


Scrap—The scrap market is abundant- 
ly supplied with material. Prices are 
weak excepting for railroad scrap and 
heavy melting steel. Wrought scrap, 
wrought pipe and tubes have weakened. 
The call for old rails has improved 
sharply of late and it is understood that 
considerable material of this sort will 
soon change hands. 


Pittsburg 

April 4--The market has become ab- 
solutely stagnant, following two or three 
weeks in which the movement was defi- 
nitely toward less activity. The flow of 
finished-steel business has greatly de- 
creased. The position in this respect was 
that there was a fair volume of sales or 
contracts, for early deliveries, upon 
which specifications came in freely, while 
little actual new buying occurred. These 
sales or contracts are now pretty well 
worked out, and there is very little new 
buying to take their place. 

The scrap market has experienced al- 
most a panic. Dealers have been making 
every effort to have mills take material, 
while the mills have been instructing 
them to discontinue shipments. Disre- 
gard of these instructions led to the plac- 
ing this morning of an embargo on scrap 
shipments to the leading consumer at 
Monessen, and other embargoes are not 
improbable. The mills are all well filled 
with scrap and foreseeing reduced oper- 
ation are endeavoring to hold back ship- 
ments as much as possible. The scrap 
market, being sensitive on account of be- - 
ing entirely free from artificial control, 
has illustrated very clearly the general 
position into which the steel trade has 
fallen. 

Prices of finished-steel products are - 
firmly held, simply because there is an 
understanding. There has been a waver- 
ing in the sheet-bar market, which is not 
so well controlled. 
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Pig Iron—The bessemer and basic pig- 
iron averages, compiled from actual 
sales, show $15, Valley, for bessemer and 
$13.75, Valley, for basic, for the month 
of March. There has been practically no 
change in bessemer for six months, while 
basic has gained slightly in the past three 
months. There have been no sales of 
importance in the past week and the mar- 
ket in all grades is extremely dull. We 
continue to quote: Bessemer, $15; 
basic, $13.75; No. 2 foundry, $14@14.25, 
all at Valley furnaces, freignt to Pitts- 
burg being 90 cents. 


Ferromanganese—The market contin- 
ues quiet and soft. We continue to quote 
prompt at $37@37.25 and forward at 
$37.50, Baltimore, freight to Pittsburg be- 
ing $1.95. The Pittsburg agency of Vivian, 
Bond & Co., has been discontinued, and 
A. C. Daft, who was in charge of the of- 
fice, has opened an office of his own. 


Steel—For the first time in several 
months there is a break in the line of 
prices, several sellers offering open- 
hearth sheet bars at a concession from 
the regular price, but the extent of the 
concession which might be secured is not 
known, as no buyers have been in need 
of material. While specifications have 
been good, and larger for April than 
March, all consumers are well covered 
by contracts. The Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany is rolling sheet bars at its Edgar 
Thomson plant, which has been making 
rails exclusively for many years. This is 
accomplished simply by changing the 
rolls on the No. 2 mill. We continue to 
quote: Bessemer and open-hearth bil- 
lets, $23; sheet bars, $24, Pittsburg or 
Youngstown; rods, $29, Pittsburg. 


Sheets—The market is quieter again. 
We continue to quote: Black sheets, 
2.20c.; galvanized, 3.20c.; blue annealed, 
1.65c.; painted corrugated roofing, $1.55; 
galvanized, $2.75 per square. 


St. Louis 


April 4—The pig-iron market is con- 
siderably better, though the situation is 
not satisfactory to producers yet. The 
sale is confined to small lots for ship- 
ment within the next 60 days. The cur- 
rent price is $11 per ton, Birmingham, or 
$14.75 St. Louis. While producers are 
attempting to hold 50c. per ton advance 
for second-half delivery there does not 
seem to be much chance of their main- 
taining it. 


[#:|[FOREIGN IRON TRADE |[z3| 


German Foreign Trade—Exports cf 
iron and steel and of machinery in Ger- 
many, year ended Dec. 31, 1910, metric 
tons: 


Exports. Imports. 


Iron and steel... 4,868,385 560,622 
Machinery 400,759 69,068 


F <cess. 


Ey.p. 4,307,763 

Exp. 331,691 
629.690 

526,956 


DOM cisonscsses 
Total, 1909 


Exp. 4,639,454 
Exp. 3,847,975 


5,269,144 
4,374,931 
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Imports of iron ore in 1910 were 9,816,- 
822 tons; exports, 2,952,634 tons. Im- 
ports of manganese ore, 487,872; exports, 
4557 tons. 

Swedish Iron and Steel—A prelim- 
inary report gives production of iron and 
steel in Sweden for the full year as be- 
low, in metric tons: 


1909. 1910. Changes. 
443,000 604,300 T. 161,300 
116,900 150,500 I. 33,600 
_.. 63,400 97,900 I. 34,500 
Open-hearth steel.. 247,200 370,700 I. 123,500 

Production in 1909 was reduced by 


the long strike of the workmen. 


New York, April 5—The metal markets 
remain quiet as a rule, with no material 
changes from last week’s reports. 


Pig iron 
Puddled blooms . 
Converter steel 


New York Metal Exchange—At the an- 
nual meeting, April 2, the following of- 
ficers were chosen: President, James E. 
Pope; vice-president, A. B. Hall; treas- 
urer, Robert L. Crook; managers, B. 
Hochschild, H. W. Hendricks, G. E. Baer, 
E. Baerwald, Edwin Groves, Charles J. 
Marsh, W. Parsons Todd, A. Gardner 
Cooper; arbitration committee, E. A. 
Caswell, E. J. Keane. J. Langeloth, C. S. 
Trench, P. R. Jennings. 


Gold, Silver and Platinum 


UNITED STATES GOLD AND SILVER MOVEMENT 





Metal. Exports. | Imports. Excess, 


Gold: 
Feb. 1911..| $ 
ss 61910.. 
Year 1911.. 
» 3000.. 
Silver: 
Feb. 1911.. 
1910... 
Year 1911.. 
* 1910.. 


{ 


424,733 
2,937,134 
1,348,409 
9,100,266 


$ 5,805,844|/Imp.$ 5,381,111 
3,063,116) 1m p. 125,982 
15,346,674/Imp. 13,998,265 
5,194,473|Exp. 3,905,793 


4,453,171 
4,588,619 
10,104,247 
9,086,923 


3,897,946) Exp. 
3,155,329) * 
7,449,472) « 
7,403,683] ** 


Exports from the port of New York, week 
ended April 1: Gold, $351,767, to the West 
Indies and Panama; silver, $876,784, chiefly 
to London. Imports: Gold, $104,280; silver, 
$85,616, chiefly from South America. 


Gold—tThe price of gold on the open 
market in London remained at the nor- 
mal level—77s. 9d. per oz. for bars and 


76s. 442d. per oz. for American coin. 
India and Germany again took some 
gold, but there was no special compe- 
tition. 

Platinum—Business is quiet and the 
market is weaker in tone. Dealers con- 
tinue to quote $41 per oz. for refined 
platinum and $43@43.50 for hard metal. 

Quotations in Paris are reported to 
have gone as high as 7000 fr. per kg.— 
equal to $42.04 per oz.—pure platinum 

Our Russian correspondent writes, un 
der date of March 16, that there has been 
a strong demand from abroad, and there 
is a scarcity of the metal. Some small 
quantities are reported sold at Ekaterin- 
burg at 9.50 rubles, but that is an ex- 
treme price. Current quotations for 
crude metal, 83 per cent. platinum, are 
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9.10 rubles per zolotnik at Ekaterinburg 
and 34,500@34.750 rubles per pood at 
St. Petersburg—equal to $34.21 and 
$33.93 per oz., respectively. 

Silver—The market has_ continued 
steady on buying for Indian bazaars and 
Chinese banks. 

Silver advanced to 241d. on specula- 
tive buying, but reacted to 243<d. on 
sales by China, and closes steady at this 
figure. 


SILVER AND STERLING EXCHANGE 





Mar.-Apr. 30 31 1 3 4 5 


wi 


a 5254) 5234) 5254] 525g] 53:1 527, 

London..... | 243| 24%| 24% 243| 941 mn 

Sterling Ex.. 4.8590 4.8600)/4.8605 enh eae 
| | 


_ New York quotations, cents per ounce troy, 
fine silver; London, pence per ounce, sterling 
silver, 0.925 fine. 


Exports of silver from London to the 
East, Jan. 1 to March 23, as reported by 
Messrs. Pixley & Abell: 


1910. 


£1,375,500 
904,500 


1911. 


£2,280,100 
692,800 


Changes. 


£2,280,000 £2,972,900 1. £692,900 
India Council bills in London sold at 
an average of 16.06d. per rupee for the 


week. 


Copper, Tin, Lead and Zinc 
NEW YORK 


Copper. | Tin. | Lead. 


Mar.-Apr. 
Lake, 

Cts. per Ib. 
Electrolytic, 
Cts. per Ib. 
New York, 
Cts. per Ib. 
St. Louis, 
Cts. per Ib, 
Cts. per Ib. 
St. Louis, 
Cts. per Ib. 


12%! 12.00 
(@12%4|(@12.10 
| 1244] 12.00 
31) @12%|(@12.10 
12%} 12.00 
1) @123,|(@12.10 
12%] 12.00 
3) @12%|(@12.10 
1244] 12.00 
4) @12%|(@12.10 


5.45 5.30 
(@5.474 (@5 324 
5.424) 5.27} 
(@5.45 |(@5.30 
5 40] 5.25 
45 |(@4.30 \(@5.45 |(@5.30 
.40 | 4.25} 5.40] 5.95 
45 1(@4.30 (@5.423' (5.27 
.40| 4.25] 5 373] 5.92 
45 |(@4.30 \@5.42) @5.27 
1214] 12.00 40| 4: 5.374] 5.224 

5| @12%|(@12.10, 42 45 \@4.30 @5_42\|(@5.27} 


The New York quotations for electrolytic 
copper are for cakes, ingots and wirebars, 
and represent the bulk of the transactions 
made with consumers, basis New York, cash. 
The prices of casting copper and of electrolytic 
cathodes are usually 0.125c. below that of 
electrolytic. The quotations for lead repre- 
sent wholesale transactions in the open mar- 
ket. The quotations on spelter are for 
ordinary Western brands; special brands 
command a premium. 


40 | 4.25 
45 |(@4.: 
.40 | 4.25] 
45 |@A4.% 
40 | 4.25 


30| 
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Ce ee 


Copper—The market is about as un- 
interesting as it can be. The near-by re- 
quirements of consumers on both sides of | 
the Atlantic seem to have been taken care 
of, and it is not surprising that under 
present conditions there is no desire man- 
ifest to anticipate wants. Some revival 
is hoped for after the publication of the 
Producers’ statistics. The close is barely 
steady at 12'44@12%c. for Lake copper, 
and 12@12.10c. for electrolytic copper in 
cakes, wirebars and ingots. Casting cop- 
per is quoted nominally at 117%@12 
cents. 
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LONDON 
: ; er. Tin. | 
5 | Copp | \Lead,| Zinc, 
< | a Span-| Ordi- 
| Best | ish. | naries. 
s |Spot.|3 Mos|Sel’td Spot. |3 Mos} 
| 
ed poem | asics 
30 | 54% 54% ed 18844 186% | 1213 | 23 
91 | 547, | 55 5814! 189 | 187 | 1218 | 233% 
31 i‘ é 
| | 
3 | 545, | 5575 | o8'G 18934 | 18734) 12}% 2334 
4 | 5434 55i\ | 5834) 192}2| 18934) 12% | 233% 
5 | 543g | S4h3 | 5834) 191 1874.! 12% | 223% 
| 
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The above cable gives the closing quota- 
tions on London Metal Exchange. All prices 
are in pounds sterling per ton of 2240 Ib. 
Copper quotations are for standard copper, 
spot and three months, and for best se- 
lected, price for the latter being subject to 3 
per cent. discount. For convenience in com- 
parison of London prices in pounds sterling 
per 2240 lb., with American prices in cents 
per pound the following approximate ratios 
are given: £10 = 2.17%c.; £12 = 2.61c.; 
£23—5c.; £60 = 13.04c. + £1 = + 0.21%. 





Copper sheets are 18@19c. base for 
large lots. Full extras are charged, and 
higher prices for small quantities. Cop- 
per wire has been advanced 4c. and is 
now 1334c. base, carload lots at mill. 
The cutting in wire prices, which has 
been going on recently, has ceased, and 
the base price is now being generally 
adhered to, at least for the present. 

The standard market reflects the life- 
less condition of the market for refined 
sorts in more or less marking time. The 
close is a little lower at £54 7s. 6d. for 
spot, and £54 18s. 9d. for three months. 

Visible stocks of copper in England 
and France on April 1—including 11,520 
tons afloat from Chile and Australia— 
were 82,260 tons, a decrease of 500 tons 
from March 15. Stocks in Hamburg, 
April 1, are estimated at 10,000 tons; 
Rotterdam, 7300; total, 17,300 tons, a 
decrease of 700 tons from the March 
15 report. 

Copper exports from New York for the 
week were 7053 long tons. Our special 
correspondent gives the exports from 
Baltimore for the week at 2725 tons. 


Tin—The market retained its firm tone, 
with gradually advancing quotations. 
Statistics published on April 1, turned 
out even better than anticipated, showing 
a decrease in the visible supplies of about 
600 tons, while in view of the Banka sale 
of 2500 tons, which took place on 
March 29, an increase was expected. 


Domestic consumers were not very 
active in this market, their previous pur- 
chases of future material, which is now 
arriving, keeping them well ‘supplied. 
The market both in London and here 
closes somewhat reactionary, at £191 for 
spot, and £187 10s. for three months, and 
about 42c. for April tin, respectively. 

Visible stocks of tin on April 1, in- 
cluding tin afloat: London, 8625; Hol- 
land, 2519; United States, excluding 
Pacific ports, 5538; total, 16,682 long 
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tons; a decrease of 578 tons from the 
March 1 report. 

‘Messrs. Robertson & Bense report that 
receipts of tin ore and concentrates at 
Hamburg, Germany, in February, were 
1123 tons from Bolivia, and 20 tons from 
South Africa; 1143 tons in ail. 

Tin production of Federated Malay 
States, two months ended Feb. 28, was 
6406 long tons in 1910, and 7762 in 1911; 
decrease, 1356 tons. 


Lead—The market has well maintained 
its recent advance, and closes steady at 
4.40 4.45c., New York, and 4.25@4.30c., 
St. Louis. 

The London market is again somewhat 
lower, the close being cabled at £12 17s. 
6d. for Spanish lead, and £13 for English. 

Spelter---Business in this metal has 
quieted down, and the offerings of smelt- 
ers have during the last few days not 
found a ready market. Prices, in conse- 
quence, have declined from day to day, 
and the close is uncertain at 5.224@ 
5.27'c., St. Louis, and 5.3714 @5.42%4c., 
New York. 

The London market is firmer, and un- 
der the impetus of a large business quo- 
tations have advanced to £23 7s. 6d. for 
good ordinaries, and £23 12s. 6d. for spe- 
cials. 

Base price of zinc sheets is $7.50 per 
100 Ib., f.o.b. La Salle-Peru, Ind., less 
8 per cent. discount. 

According to the Colorado Bureau of 
Mines the spelter product of ore mined 
in that State in 1910 was 31,237 tons. 
This would roughly correspond to 95,000 
tons of ore. 








Other Metals 


Aluminum—The market has been ex- 
tremely dull and prices are weaker. We 
quote 20'2@2Ic. per lb. for No. 1 in- 
gots, New York. 


Antimony—The market is without spe- 
cial interest, but a good business is being 
done in a quiet way. Prices are un- 
changed. Cookson’s is quoted at 9'14@ 
95¢c. per Ib.; U. S., 9'4c. The syndicate 
price for Hungarian and other outside 
brands is 834@9!'4c., nominal; but most 
transactions are at 834a@9c. in Hungar- 
ian and Chinese. 


Quicksilver—Supplies come in slowly 
and are still scarce, while demand is 
good. The New York quotation is nom- 
inal at S52 per flask. Jobbers quote 
$56@57 for small lots. San Francisco 
price is $52.50 for domestic orders and 
$50 for export. The London price has 
been reduced to £9 5s., while £9 4s. is 
quoted by second hands. 

Bismuth—The current price of bis- 
muth in London is 7s. 6d.—or $1.80—per 
pound. 

Cadmium—Current quotations are 60 
@70c. per Ib. in 100-Ib. lots, f.o.b. New 
York, according to quantity of metal. The 
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price in Germany is 575@600 marks per 
100 kg.; equal to 63.4c. per Ib., average. 


Magnesium—The price of pure metal 
is $1.50 per Ib. for 100-Ib. lots, f.o.b. 
New York. 


Nickel—Large lots, contract business, 
40@45c. per lb. Retail spot, from 50c. 
for 500-lb. lots up to 55c. for 200-Ilb. 
lots. The price of electrojytic is 5c. 
higher. 





British Metal Imports and Exports 


Imports and exports of metals in Great 
Britain, two months ended Feb. 28, fig- 
ures in long tons, except quicksilver, 
which is in pounds: 





Metals: Imports. Exports. Excess. 
Copper, longtons 25,819 12,639 Imp. 13,180 
Copper, 1910.... 28,137 10,362 Imp. 17,775 
Tin, long tons.... 6,867 7,946 Exp. 1,079 
TE, We ieasc wees 8,399 7,901 Imp. 498 
Lead, long tons.. 41,300 6,051 Imp. 35,249 
Lead, 1910...... 33,993 7,962 Imp 26,031 
Spelter, l’g tons.. 19,099 1,517 Imp 17,582 
Spelter, 1910.... 21,033 1,602 Imp. 19,431 
Quicksilver, lb... 82,247 640,425 Exp. 458,178 
Quicksilver, ’10 499,(82 107,968 Imp. 391,114 
Minor met’s, tons 795 3,010 Exp. 2,215 
Minor, 1910..... 862 4,272 Exp. 3,470 
Ores : 
Tin ore and con. 5,341 5,341 
Tin ore, 1910.. 3,963 3,963 
Pyrites.......«0. 198,166 178,165 
Pyrites, 1910... 131,039 131,039 





Copper totals include metallic contents 
of ore and matte. Exports include re- 
exports of foreign material. Miscellane- 
ous metals include nickel, aluminum and 
the minor metals and alloys. Of the im- 
ports in 1911, the United States furnished 
in all 11,035 tons fine copper, and 7050 
tons lead. This lead was chiefly Mexican, 
refined in this country. 


Zinc and Lead Ore Markets 
Platteville, Wis., April 1—The base 
price paid this week for 60 per cent. zinc 
ore was $40; no premium price was paid. 
The base price paid for 80 per cent. lead 
ore was $51@53 per ton. 








SHIPMENTS, WEEK ENDED APR. 1 
, Zinc Lead Sulphur 
Camps ore, lb. ore, lb. ore, Ib. 
Mineral Point... .... 913,550 Geese... Hlewaad 
Platteville............. 582,300 86,680 227,360 
NR 66.0 4iaaow 600k 570,000 sie aeiarae 

TRAPPE? oo cccccsescse..- GRIT 

IOI Reisis cscsccsccscs QUO 9 asexcss <saewaae 
CEMA CEG ac cicccccecwasie SSOP les éncc. 84,300 
Hazel Green.......... 79,900 94,500 147,540 
PRIOES ae 8 s:6:4:0::n'eon%:s Da arid A ee 
Linden. Mbcgaeeicn aiatarte jase. 51,620 
pe 265,880 510,820 
Year to date.......... 34,737,350 2,220,635 9,571,690 


Shipped during week to separating 
plants, 2,227,760 Ib. zinc ore. 


Joplin, Mo., April 1\—The highest price 
paid for zinc sulphide, or blende, ore 
was $44 per ton, the assay base price 
ranging from $37 to $41-per ton of 60 
per cent. zinc. Scale base price, $40.77. 
Zinc-silicate ore sold on a base price of 
$22@24 per ton of 40 per cent. zinc. — 
The average price, all grades, was $37.80. 
Lead sold as high as S58 per ton for 
next week’s delivery, but the highest de- 
livery price reported this week was $57; 
yet one bin of ore that sold at this price 
was 76 per cent. grade and equivalent 
to $61 per ton for 80 per cent. grades. 
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The market is chaotic, with a lively scrap 
apparent among the several smelting 
companies purchasing. As the bulk of 
the reserve lead has been sold the com- 
petition is becoming very keen. The av- 
erage selling price, all grades, was $55.56 
per ton. 

The Zinc Producers’ Association held 
a meeting Tuesday night, called for the 
election of new officers, at which an audit- 
ing committee was appointed to act tem- 
porarily as an executive committee for 
the purpose of threshing out ways and 
means of a further organization, over 
which the membership is widely divided. 


SHIPMENTS, WEEK ENDED APR. 1 








| Cal- Lead | 
Blende | amine Ore Value 
Webb City- | | | | 
Carterville .| 3,462,840, ......| 669,910) $83,551 
Joplin........ 1,803,560) a 274,530 43,758 
Galena. ..... 941,12 ook fs 429,720 30,160 
Duenweg..... 322,44 198,620 92,710 11,104 
Alba-Neck.. SER 8 wcestal 486 -“axctbs 9,370 
Oronogo...... Se biases) wsvdee 9,219 
Miaml...ccccs TREE skews 146,860 5,293 
CarlJunction| 254,620) so che ae 5,092 
Granby...ccce 198,040) 102,180 1,910 4,525 
Quapaw...... 251,370 shew es kee 4,022 
Aurora -| 110,240, ...... 44,400 3,315 
Jackson...... 165,570}... 3,660 3,246 
Spring City 103,850) o.oo 34,530 2,922 
Carthage..... 86,990) ecccce] eccece 1,652 
Badger....... 60,080; eee 11,710 1,512 
Cave Springs. BEG 8 wberes]) | sas55 1,133 
Totals..... | ate 300,800; 1,709,940; $219,874 


| 


13 weeks.... 120,921,520 7,776,150 22,598,310 $3,149,604 
Blende, the week, $168,810; 13 wks., $2,433,849 
Calamine, the week, 3,543; 13 wks., 91,832 
Lead value, the week, $47,521; 13 wks., 623,923 








MONTHLY AVERAGE PRICES 





Leap ORE 

















ZINC ORE 
| 

Month |Base Price! All Ores All Ores 

| 1910 | 1911 | 1910 | 1911 | 1910 | 1911 
January..... $47 31/$41.85/$45._ 16 $40.55 $56.99 $55 68 
February ...| 40.69) 40 21) 39.47, 39 16 53 64) 54 46 
March. ......} 43.60) 39.85) 39.71) 38 45, 51.26] 54 77 
Ser G3 OO) .....<) OO. S8).. -. 00) OO. 73)..... 

IN «so site eee Sen te | ee 48 16).... 
BOD rs nccrccks 40.20]..... $7.83)... MO. 255% 
| eee $9.63]......] 36.80).. “eee 
eee Ce ae Ps asks GLa ewwe ss 
September. | 43 45]...... 39.96)......) 54. FB)..0205 
October...... | 40.50|.....- a ences 
November. 47 20)......} 43.20). 6h Se cio oe 
December ...| 42 50}..... ie) es DO Pei cenns 
cen ee oo WP cence a 





NotE—Under zine ore the first two col- 
umns give base prices for 60 per cent. zinc 
ore; the second two the average for all ores 
sold. Lead ore prices are the average for 
all ores sold. 





New Caledonia Ores 


Exports of nickel ore from New Cale- 
donia for the year ended Dec. 31 are re- 
perted by the Bulletin du Commerce, of 
Noumea, at 111,897 metric tons. In ad- 
dition there was shipped during the year 
769 tons of nickel matte, smelted in the 
colony. 


CHEMICALS l@ 


New York, April 5—The general mar- 
ket still remains quiet, but with some 
signs of improvement. 


Copper Sulphate—Business is fair, 
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and spot supplies are still rather scarce. 
Prices remain at $4 per 100 lb. for car- 
load lots and $4.25 per 100 Ib. for 
smaller parcels. 


Arsenic—The market remains slow 
and prices are unchanged at $1.871%2@2 
per 100 lb. for white arsenic. 


Nitrate of Soda—Business 
ticle is improving and prices are a little 
firmer. Spot is quoted 2.12'4c. per Ib., 
while 2.10c. is still named for futures. 

Messrs. Mortimer & Wisner, New 
York, report the position of nitrate in the 
United States on April 1 as below, in 
long tons: 


in this ar- 











1910. 1911. Changes. 

Stocks, Jan. 1........... 14,000 12,790 D. 1,210 
Imports, 3 MOS......+6. 117,080 158,422 I, 41,342 
Total supplies........ 131,080 171,212 I, 40,132 
Deliveries, 3 mos....... 121,580 154,712 I. 33,132 
Stocks, April 1 ....... 9,500 16,500 I. 7,000 
Afloat for U.S. .. 92,000 100,000 I, 8,000 
Quantities afloat include all cargoes 


due to arrive at United States ports be- 
fore July 15 next. 








Petroleum 


Production of petroleum in California 
in February is reported at 5,973,206 bbl. 
of 42 gal.; a decrease of 592,974 bbl. 
from January. The decrease was due to 
the shorter month, the daily average for 
February being 15.7 bbl. greater than that 
for January. There were 60 new wells 
completed during the month. 


RRIMINING STOCKS |) 


New York, April 5—The general stock 
markets started out quiet and irregular, 
with small business and little public in- 
terest in the market. These conditions 
continued substantially through the week, 
with some recessions in prices, most of 
them only fractional. 


Sales were reported of 100 shares of 
Homestake at $86.75 per share. 


The Curb also was quiet, with only 
small trading. The Cobalt stocks were 
less active than they have been, with 
some inclination to weakness. Copper 
stocks were dull. Application has been 
made to list Miami Copper on the Ex- 
change. This will take from the Curb 
a stock in which a good deal of trading 
has been done. 


E. S. Mendels, secretary, reports that 
the New York Curb Market Association 
adopted the following on March 31: “Re- 
solved: That the advertising or furnish- 
ing quotations to the newspapers of any 
securities not listed on the New York 
Curb Market by members of this asso- 
ciation without stating in such advertise- 
ment or quotation lists that they are not 
listed securities, is detrimental to the best 
interests of the association, and is pro- 
hibited; and members who, after having 
been duly warned, so continue to adver- 
tise are subject to such penalties as the 
board of representatives may inflict.” 
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Boston, April 4—There continues to 
be an utter lack of interest in mining 
shares, although prices maintain a firm 
tone as a rule. Calumet & Hecla re. 
tains its heavy tone around $480@ 485 
per share and Osceola took a $3 drop 
during the week, touching $105. These 
end a $2.25 break in Lake Copper to $32 
have been the only weak features until 





COPPER PRODUCTION REPORTS 
Copper contents of blister copper, in pounds 




















Febru- 
Company January ary. March 
Anaconda..........}| 21,000,000} 20,900,000) 21,900,000 
Arizona, Ltd...... 3,024,000) 2,860,000] ........, 
Balaklala ........ : 932,452 676,605] ........ 
Copper Queen...... 7,298,227) 7,114,278] 7,333,629 
Calumet & Ariz....| 2,044,000) 1,762,000) .... 2... 
Detroit.....-... ....} 2,017,397) 1,918,365] 1,914,710 
Rast Butte......... 1,134,000} 1,065,000] ......... 
SEND sche 36<p sl! ukens sesed eee heen pees conte 
Nevada Con.. .... 5,268,954] 4,992,553] ........ “. 
Old Dominion.... 2,005,000] 1,890,000) ......... 
PE. 55 asecne 1,250,000] 1,166,000} 1,322,000 
Superior & Pitts.. 2,014,000] 1,808,000) ......... 
United Verde*..... 3,000,000] 2,800,000} ......... 
Utah Copper Co. . G,.707, 116) FO20,006) 2.20. oes 
Lake Superior*....| 15,700,000) 17,750,000) 2.2.02... 
Non-rep. mines*. 13,900,000} 12,600,000} ........ 
Total production $7,385,146] 86,032,127) .... .... 

Imports, bars, ote..| 18,648,020 DR POO ane osccccoce 
Total blister . . | 106,034,066/109,967,349] ......... 

Imp. in ore & matte) 5,377,700) GEL ERT) once. cece 
WN 5 3s Sexeacuns 111,411,766/115,948,836; ........ . 
Brit. Col, Cos. | 

British Col. Copper .........) 767,47( 

REE cccccsGesenad skws seen 1,633,300) ......... 
Mexican Cos. - | 

eee Rye ee ek. 8 

Cananea... | 3,504,000) 3,906,000) 3,542,000 

Moctezuma....... | 1,738,429) 1,950,475) 2,049,150 
Figures are reports received from com- 


panies, unless otherwise stated. Boleo copper 
does not come to American refiners. 
*Estimated. 





STATISTICS OF COPPER. 


























United 
i Deliveries, ; Deliveries 
Month. eet, Domestic. |for Export. 
ERS. BRIO. .i0<c0% 120,067,467] 62,844,818 | 40,585,767 
IV .....-eeeee--] 117,477,639] 67,985,951 | 31,332,434 
D .cccccesecorss) 280,082,476) 60,305.393 45,495,400 
_. Re 127,219,188) 53,363,196 | 65,895,948 
Es 1.0 ceesesee 118,370,003) 56,708,175 | 59,407,167 
EE .Ww<oeenee «| 127,803,618) 67,731,271 | 61,831,780 
RS usd ie -| 119,519,983} 64,501,018 | 75,106,496 
Dias Gaede cae 126,469,284) 67,814,172 68,186,012 
noice ee 119,353,463) 60,801,992 | 67,424 316 
| e++| 123,339,219) 43,594,018 | 88,104,075 
Year 1910... .)1,452,122,120| 749,426,542 | 722,431,494 
I, 1911 .........| 115,696,591] 42,078,567 | 53,208,739 
ech scewhkakee 109,828,297) 50,518,998 | 45,111,019 
DEE nacicaguehant ki centess% Ke choehl Lass 5 oo aeene 


VISIBLE STOCKS, 















+ sei | Europe, Total. 
IV,1910........] 123,824,874 | 249,625,600 | 373,450,474 
ics sue wrusee en 141,984,159 | 246,870,400 | 388,854,559 
wa. ‘ 160,425,973 | 239,142,400 | 399,568,373 
i aa 168,386,017 | 232,892,800 | 401,278,818 
ME Siehss0ses 170,640,678 | 222,320,000 | 392,960,677 
Di Wika nxt eben 168,881,245 | 218,444,800 | 387,326,045 
chee nkkweee 148,793,714 | 211,276,800 | 360,070,514 
EE ere 139,261,914 | 198,060,800 | 337,322,714 
EE cc siwsaeas ob 130,389,069 | 193,200,000 | 323,589,069 
Rg SOR w cxeeeses 122,030,195 | 236,629,120 | 358,649,315 
II......ce00- «| 142,439,490 | 236,992,000 | 379,431,190 
III... ........06] 156,637,770 | 233,385,600 | 390,023,370 
RW whe Wctasasecdesese ocien a 223,014,400 | ..00.--- 008 . 





Figures are in pounds of fine copper. U. 8. 
production includes all copper refined in this 
country, both from domestic and imported 
material. Visible stocks are those reported 
on the first day of each month, as brought 
over from the preceding month. From Jan. 
1, 1911, stocks at Hamburg and Rotterdam 
are included in the visible stocks for Europe. 
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today. Indiana came in with a $1.25 ad- 
vance to $13.25 on receipts of good news. 

Daly West moved up over $1 to $5 on 
aunouncement that the company had de- 
clared a dividend of 30c. Amalgamated 
and the Cole-Ryan stocks have shown a 
degree of strength, although trading is of 
such small proportions that it is difficult 
to get a line on coppers. 

Copper Range and Granby both be- 
came weak today; the former fell $3 to 
$60 and Granby $2.50 to $30 per share. 

A few of the leading Porcupine stocks 
were put on the Curb here, but interest 
in them soon died out. Certain outside 
brokers are endeavoring to create an in- 
terest in this new gold-mining camp but 
it will be hard to separate the wheat 
from the chaff. 








Assessments 

Company. Deling.| Sale. ;Amt. 
Andes, Cal........0-+« ee May 2)May 23/$0.10 
Bullion, Nev........- Perrry Apr. 14|May 10} 0 05 
Cedar Creek, Ida............ ay 1jMay 1 0 002 
Challenge, Cal........0...... Apr. 26|May 27] 0.05 
Cour d’Alene Inv’ t Co., Ida.jApr. 1)May 1{ 0.01 
Copper King M.&S&., Ida. -|Apr. 15)May 15) 0.01 
Crown Point, Nev........... Apr. 7|Apr. 28) 0.10 
Daisy, Ida....... bene eeeee (Apr. 20)/May 20) 0.001 
WeORIR, TOG 6.ces.c6scceeas Apr. 3|)/May 1j 0.005 
Ely Consolidated, Nev..... |May 2/June 22) 0.05 
Emma, Utah.......sccceese. Mar. 15)Apr. 10} 0.005 
Exchequer, Cal . . -|Apr. * May 18] 0.05 
Hancock Con., Mich.. eis 6eeetn diekenseou 1.00 
Hypotheek, Ida..... .......|Mar. aula pr. 15] 0.005 
Log Cabin, Ida........+. «.--J/Apr. 24/May 24) 0.006 
Majestic, Utalh..ccccrccccccejADpr. I1j...... «| 0.10 
Nevada Superior ee Co. Apr. 7jApr. 22] 0 06 
Lucky Swede, eee coesces Apr. Hay 1) 0.002 
Silver Crown, Ida.. .-.--|/Mar,. 21j/Apr. 21] 0.001 
Snowstorm, Irs sins evevenia Apr. 10)May 10} 0.003 
BROWRINETR, TGR. 606. .cevcines Apr. 14|/May 12} 0.005 
Tam O'Shanter, Ida........]Mar. 23)Apr. 15] 0.005 
Tintic Standard, Utah...... ADT. 2Bj.cce.-s 0.005 
Le Se ee Apr. 11|May 3} 0.10 
Verde May, Ida..... asenwees Mar. 29)Apr. 29} 0.005 
WADERS, DUAR, oc cv0sssesccee Mar. 27jApr 20] 0.10 





Monthly Average Prices of Metals 
SILVER 


New York. | London. 



































Month, ee ee ere ae ee 
| 1909. | 1910. | 1911. | 1909. | 1910, | 1911. 

January.....|51.750 52,375)53 795 23.843/24. 154/24 865 
February... .|51,472,51 534/52. 222 23.706|23.794/24 081 
March..... . ./50,468 51,454|52 745 23.227|23.69024 324 
April 51.428 53.221)... ..|23.708|24.483 ... 
May .... (52.905 53.870)... . .|24.343/24.797) 
BNO So. c05s 52.538 53.462|......|24.166|24.651/ 
July .........|51,043'54.150| .. _.|23.519/25 034! 
August ...... 51.125 ,52.912|...... 193 588/24. 428) . 
September ..|51.44053 295) . - 28. 743|24.567|..... 
October...... 50 923'55.490)... . {23 502) 25 8 56. 
November, . |50, 703/55 635... .|28.351]25..680) 
December, . . |52. 226) 54.428)... .|24.030)25, 160) . 

Total...... 51,502'53.486|...... ~ osu) a 

' 








New York, cents per fine ounce; London, 
pence per standard ounce. 





COPPER 
pac i a 
NEW YORK. 
London, 
Standard. 


Blectrotytie| Lake. 
































1910, | 1911. | 1910. | 1911. | 1910. | 1911. 
January..... 13. 620}12 souits.ove)29 680) 60 .923]55. 604 
February... .|13.332]/12 256/13 . 719/12 611/59. 388)54.970 
March. ...... 13 ,255}12 139/13 586/12 ,447/59.214|54 704 
Bet scc4ccu 112.733}. 13 091). 57.238] . 
May..... ....|12.550|...... 112.885|......|56.313]...... 
WUNGC,. 6scie'se |12.404). 112.798|......|55.3101. .... 
ee 119: 915)......189.070).......186.1041...... 
August...... RAO). oie RSTO ce v5 os OC TOOD Ss ous 
September . .|12.379 .- 112 668) ......|55.207)..... 
October.. ../12.553}...... 12.788)..... 56,729). .... 
November...|12.742})......|12.914]......|57.684|...... 
December...|12 581]...... 12. DP vikcwss 66 .769]...... 
Year.....,,[12.738|...... l13.089 engl 57.054|...... 








New York Leations, cents per ounce troy, 


fine silver ; Lon . 
silver, 1055 qecom pence per ounce, sterling 
Se 











SUDO ccccccses 





, York and St. 





ON OT OTT OVEN 


oor oro 





York and St. 








TIN AT NEW YORK 


:. .}82.700]41 255 
-|32.920/41 614 


PUN cikvnwe |32..695 Rakes 
August.. \33.972 
September. ‘34 982 
October ... .|36.190 


| November, .(36 547 
|December. /38.199)...... 


Av. Year.. 34,123 





Prices are in cents per pound. 








LEAD 





1910. | 1911. | 1910. 


4.582) 4 334/13.650/13.009 
4.445) 4 266/13.328]13.043 
4.307) 4.238)13.063]13 122 
ODE. «0 0c 12.641 








Louis, cents per pound. 
I.ondon, pounds sterling per long ton. 





ILTER 





St. Louis. London. 


1910, | 1911. | 1910. 





951 


487 


5 

5 

5 .289]......{22.469)..... 

eee: 

4.978]....../22.094 

5.002}. ... 122.406 

5.129]. .... .|22.800 

5.364]... ..]23.165 

5.478]... ...]23. 900). . 

5 826). 124 O83]...... 
5s cane eee Eee >< ck MEME ee ces 

5 370}. . .|23 050 





1 Louis, cents per pound. 
, pounds sterling per long ton. 





PIG IRON AT PITTSBURG. 





| 1910. | 1911. | 1910. | 1911. | 1910. im 
§ -90) \$15.90/$17.98 $1a.c0'9i7 .94 
'96| 15.90] 17.21] 14 50| 17.38 
53] 15.90| 16. 93 14 65| 17.00 

‘ 16.8 Bt}. baiaaes | 16.75|..... 





15.9 of 16;18}5....< 
15 eal Feet | 16.53)].... 
BO 40h 00s | 15.40). 
THO0l... .cb IOEOl 65. 
14,73]. 44.91....... 
14.05]...... 14.88 

14 26). 14 78 

14 15)...... 14 65]...... 
$15.65 $15.8 








STOCK QUOTATIONS 


COLO.SPRINGS Apr. 4! |SALT LAKE 








St. Louis. | London. 


PTORE 0s: 00% 12.550 
6. WEE io 20 6 08 12 688 
O.Seetevees Ee. OEE aa cess 
GF 6 «00 FER. GIS. + <.. 0 
©. 2h occ 12°582 
6. FRE. <.«s 13.091 
eee 13 217 
4.363]...... 13.197 





4,312]..:... 12.920]...... 





5 302/23 . 350) 2: 
.419] 5 368/23.188)}23 27 
5. 413/23.031/23 016 





No. 2 
Basic. ae 








Name of Comp. 








Cripple ‘Gr’ k Con. 
-K&N 


Doctor Jack Pot. 
Elkton Con....... 


Findlay..... weueee 
Gold Dollar....... 
Gold Sovereign... l 
JI \Little Bell 
Lower Mammoth. 
Mason Valley .... 
|May Day.......... 
|Nev ada Hills..... 
New OP isccccuss 


Jennie Sample... 
Moon Anchor 


Mary McKinney.. 
Pharmacist. 


Vindicator........ 





Name of Comp. 
[Beck Tunnel... - 
\Black Jack.. 
Carisa. 


Cedar Talisman. 


\Colorado Mining 
|Columbus Con 
Daly Judge.. 
Grand Central. 
j\Iron Blossom.. 


\Prince Con . 


\Silver King Coal’ n 
IBIOUT DOR. 00 core 


lTnele Sam.. 


lYankeo........... 
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SAN FRANCISCO 





Name of Comp. | Clg. 


COMSTOCK STOCKS 


Alta.. rernebiceae 
Belcher. a 
Best & Belcher. . 
Caledonia........ 
Challenge Con.... 
CRONIN dscuccccece 
Confidence, ...... 
Con. Virginia..... 
Crown Point...... 
Gould & Curry.... 
Hale & Norcross. . 
Mexican ........-.|8 
Occidental........| 


Ophir........ ae 


OVEPMAR. .ccercoce 
Uw. idine aoe 
Savage..... 
Sierra Nevada.. 
Union OR Sains a3 
Yellow Jacket.... 


N. ¥Y. EXCH. Apr. 4| 

















Name of Comp. | Bid 





MIsc. NEV. & CAL. 
Belmont.... 
Jim Butler 
MacNamara 
Mont.-Tonopah .. 


West End Con.... 


Jumbo Extension 
Silver "Pick... 

Tramps. Con 
Bunker Hill. 


Cent. Eureka... 
iSo. Eureka... 


[BOSTON EXCH. Apr. 4 











Name of Comp. | Clg. 


Amalgamated.... 
Am. Agri. Chem..| 
Am.Sm.&Ref.,com| 


Am.8m.& Ref., pf.| 4s 


Anaconda......... 
Batopilas Min. 
BethichemBtecl pil 
Chino.. 

Comstock ‘Tunnel. 
Federal M.&8., pf. 
Goldfield Con..... 
Great Nor.,orectt. 


Homestake....... $85 


Nat’nalLead,com. 


4) 
National Lead, pf. "8 | | 


Nev. Consol...... 
Pittsburg Coal, pf. 
BE COB ccceseevcs 
Republicl&8,com | 
Republic 1 &§, pt. 
SlossSheffi'd,c om.| 


Tennessee Copper 
Utah Copper...... 
U.S. Steel, com. .| 


U. 8. Steel, pr.. ~.| 11934! | 


Va. Car. Chem, | 


N. Y. CURB Apr. 4 
Name of Comp. | Clg. | 


Ariz.-Cananea.... 
Barnes King. ..... 
Braden Copper... 
B. C. Copper...... 
Buffalo Mines-::-/|2 
Butte Coalition... 
Caledonia ........ 
Calumet & Mont. _|t 
Cobalt Central.... 
Con. Ariz. Sm..... 
Davis-Daly..... 

EF COD so ccc ciicnes ; 
Florence........ . 


Greene Cananea.. 
Greenwater....... 
Guanajuato...... 
Guerrero ........ ¥ 
Guggen. Exp... 1 

Inspiration .. ... 7 


Internat. S. & R 131° 


Kerr Lake........ | 
RMON 66 coed se 
McKinley-Dar “Sa. 
Miami Copper. 
Min. Co. of A. new 
Mont. Shoshone ./|t 
Nev. Utah M.&S 
Nipissing Mines. 
Ohio Copper...... 
Pacific Sm. & M.. 
Precious Metals . 
Ray Central ...... 
Red Warrior...... 
South Utah M.&S. 


Standar d Oil. 655 


Tonopath ........ 


Tonopah Ex...... 1 09 


Tri-Bullion..... rs 
Tularosa. ee 
Union Mines . eeee 

Wettlaufer-Lor... 
Yukon Gold ae 


LONDON Apr. 5| 
Name of Con Clg. 


Camp Bird cl 
Dolores. 1 
El Oro.. a 
Esperanza . 1 
Mexico Mines} 7 
Oroville ...... 05 
Stratton’sInd.| 0 1 
Tomboy ...... 015 






























| | Name of Comp. | 








| Arisoma Ceti... -. 





\Boston & c ‘orbin . 
[Butte & Balak.... 
| Calumet & Ariz . 4 
Calumet & Hecla. 480 


‘Con. Mereur 
Daly.W Range.... 





24, | Hedley Ree 
Sloss Sheffield, pf. 8 i 


‘Mohawk.... nacoteln 
| |New Arcadian.... 
Z| \North Butte 

North Lake 





io ee aw 


IShattuck- oa 
Superior & Bost “1 
\Superior & Pitts.. 


; lv. S. Smelting.... 
‘110. S. Smelt’g, pf.. 





¢| BOSTON CURB Apr. 4 
“Name of Comp. | Le 





Ie Bingham Mines... 


}| |‘Boswyocolo 
at| |CACTUS.....ccceces 


| (Crown Reserve... 
| |First Nat. Cop.... 


‘Nat’ 1 Mine & , EX.. 
j\Nev ada-Douglas. 


++ 








|Rav en Copper.. 

\Rhode Island Coal 
| San Antonio 
South Lake 
|Trethewey.......- 
Tuolumne Copper 
United Zinc, pfd.. 
NV RSTO sn cs ccscine 


pe 
a 


Dal 





aroor 








oueo 


tLast quotation. 











CHEMICALS, MINERALS, RARE EARTHS, ETC.—CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES. 


ABRASIVES— 
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Carbons, good drill quality, carat$50.00@75. 


Carborundum, f.o.b. 
Falls, powd 


Grains 


Niagara 
Ib. 


Crushed Steel, 
burg 
Emery, 


f.o.b. Pitts- z 


in kegs; 


Grains 
Peekskill 

Easton, Pa 

Grains, in kegs 
Garnet, — quality. 
Pumice 

Italian, powdered . .per lb. 

Lump, per quality... “ 
Rottenstone, ground.. “ 

Lump, per quality.. 
Rogue, per quality... 
Steel mery, f.0.b. 


.sh. ton. 


ACIDS— 
Acetic 28% 
Boric 
Hydrofiuoric, 30% 
ad 48 % 


60% 
Hydrochloric ac id, ‘20° per 100 Ib. 


Nitric acid, 36° to 40°. .per Ib. 


Sulphuric acid, 50°, bulk per ton. 


60°, 100 Ib. in carboys. 
60°, bulk, ton 
66°, 100 ib. in carboys. 
66°, bulk, ton 


ALCOHOL—Grain 95% 
Denatured 
Refined wood, 95@97%... 
ALUM—Lump 
Ground . Sie abee ies 
Chrome Alum. 


AT.UMINU M—Sulphate,com’1!. lb. 


AMMONIA—24 deg. Ib 
2 26 deg. lb 
AMMONIUM— 
Bromide 
Carbonate. . 
Muriate grain 
Lump 
Sulphate, 100 lb 
Sulpho- -cyanide com 
_ chem. pure,. 


AN TIMON Y—needle, powder. Ib. 


ARSENIC-—white 
Red, Outside brands 
Saxony.. ae 
ASPHALTU on 
Barbadoes. .... 
West Indies 
Egyptian Ib. 
Gilsonite, Utah ordinary per ton. 
Trinidad 
California 
BARIUM— 
Carb. Lump. 80@90% . lg. ton. 
Precipitated, 96@ 98% “* 
Powdered, natural 
Chloride com’] ; 
Nitrate powdered, in casks. . lb. 
Blanc Fixe, dry, bbl... . per lb. 
BARYTES— 
Am. Ground 


per ton. 


Foreign floated. ...... 


BLEACHING POW DER—35% 


56030... «. 
BLUE VITRIOL—(copper sul- 
phate), car'oad, per 100 lb. 
BONE ASH 


-per ton. 80.00@100. 


.10 


.014@. eo 
.022@. 
25. 00@35. 60 


tone, Am. Powd.,100 Ib. 1.60@2.00 


.018@ .013 
.034@ . 30 
02 @ .04 
.05 @ .20 
.05@ .30 


.07@ .074 
.0162@. we 
.023@. 034 


16.00@18.00 
1.00@1.10 
18.00 
.07 @ .074 
2.52@2.56 
.42 

.52@ .57 

rr i 


04. 


08 


.044@.05 
.083@.10 
.013@ .02 
.054 @ . 064 
.064@ . 064 


00 
30.00@60.00 

.30@ .40 
40 .00@50.00 
20.00@30.00 
23.00@28 .00 


26. 
31 


00@35.00 
.00@33 .00 

.02@ .024 
.00@37 .00 
.043 @ .053 
.02?@.04 


2.00@13.00 
.00@17.00 
3. 50@22.50 


.25@1.40 


4.00@4.2 
.023@ .04 


COPPERAS—Bulk 
In bbls 


100 Ib. 


' ,60@ 


CRYOLITE (carload) .063@ 
FELDSPAR—Ground. 
FIRE BRICK— 
American 
Imported 
Se MNMEEIB 6 0: k aids winie eds 
Extra 


.Sh. ton. 


FIRE CLAY—F.o.b. St. Louis. 


St. Louis, extra anamny per, ton. 5 
ordinary. . 2. 


FLUORSPAR— 
Domestic f.o.b. Pittsburg: 


.00@10. 
oa 


Foreign crude ex. dock. 
FULLER’S EARTH—Lump, 100lb. 
Powdered 
GRAPHITE—Ceylon. 
oe dust, finest to best... b 


Large lump... 
GYPSUM— 


Fertilizer ‘ ; 5. 
4.00@7 .00 


Ground 
INFUSORIAL EARTH— 


Ground Am. Best.......... 
German 


LEAD—Acetate (sugar of) brown, 


$0. 


.65@. 
-80 


@.07 
.00@14. 


.00@40. 
.00@45. 
16 


.00@23. 
00@35. 


.80@. 
.80@. 


.02@. 


55 
85 


+@ 
O8t@ ids 


00 


.013@.02 
-.024@.02 


.073@.094 
.084 


MAGNESITE—Greece. 
Crude (95%) 
Calcined, powdered. 
Brick, domes, per qual. 
Pittsburg 
MAGNESIUM— 
Chloride, com’l 
Sulphate (Epsom salt).. 
MANGANESE— 
Foreign, crude, powdered: 
70@75% binoxide 
75@85% binoxide 
85@90% binoxide 
90@95% binoxide 
Ore, 80%-85% Spee * sh. ton. 
MARBLE—Flour.......sh. ton. 
MINERAL WOOL— 
Slag, ordinary 
re 
Rock, ordinary 
MONAZITE SAND— 
Guar. 97%, with 5% Thorium 
oxide, normal lb. 
NICKEL— 
Oxide, crude, lb. (77%) for fine 
metal contained 
Sulphate, single 
Sulphate, double 


NITRATE OF SODA— 


100 Ib. 95% (spot) 
95% (future).... 
96% is 24 @74c. higher per 100 lb. 


OZOKERITE—best 
PAINTS AND COLORS— 


Litharge, Am. powdered... 
English glassmakers’ 


100 lb. .90@1 


.006@ 


.014@ 
.064@ 


.08 and 


7.50@8. 
26 .00@37 .00 


160@200 


.90@1. 
.00 


19. 
25. 
32. 


083 @ .¢ 


50 


25 


@.01 
.011@.015 
04 
O83} 
12.00@25. 


9.00@9. 


00 


50 


. 47 
.103@. 
.054@. 


.033 @ . 0 


Metallic, brown 
Red 

Ocher, Am. common.. . 
Sa eae 
Dutch, washed 
French, washed . 


.50@30. 
.00@18. 
.00@15. 
.00@15. 
.022@. 
.014@ .02 


POTASSIUM— 
Bicarbonate crystal 
Powdered or granulated. . 
Bichromate, Am - 
Scotch 


Carbonate (80@85%) 
Caustic, ordinary 
Elect. (90% 
Chloride (muriate), 100 Ib. 
Chlorate, powdered 
Crystals 
Cyanide (98@99%) 
Carloads (30,000 Ib.)..... 


Kainite, long ton, bulk, 7.50; pee 


Permanganate 
—. yellow 


Sulphate (basis 90%) . 
PYRITE— 
Domestic, non-arsenical, furnace 
size, f.o.b. R. h.....per unit. 
Domestic, non-arsenical, fines, 
per unit, f.o.b. mines 
Imported, non-arsenical, furnace 
size, ex-ship, per unit 
Imported, arsenical furnace size, 
ex-ship, 
Imported fines,arsenical ex-ship, 
Imported fines, non-arsenica!, 
ex-ship, per unit 


-100 Ib. 


Pyrite prices are per unit of sulphur. 


in large lumps. 


SALT—N. Y. com. fine 280 lb. bbl. 
N. Y. agricultural sh. ton. 
SALTPETER—Crude. . . 100 Ib. 
Refined, crystals... = 
SILICA— 
Ground quartz, ord’ eer i: ton 

Silex, ground. 

Silex, floated 

Lump quartz. 

Glass sand 
SILVER=Nitrate, crystals. . .oz 
SODIUM—<Acetate 

** Alkali,’ per 100 Ib., 58/48. . 
Bicarb. ‘soda, per 100 lb 

Soda, caustic, per 100 lb., 78/60 
Soda. caustic, powdered 

Salt cake, per 100 lb., bulk.... 
Salt cake, bbl 

Soda, monohydrate, per Ib... 
Bichromate 


Cyanide, 120-130% KCN, 
Carloads (30,000 lb.)..... Ib. 
ol eee 46 
Less than 5 tons......... 

Hyposulphite, Am 

Phosphate 

Prussiate. 

Sal soda, f.o.b. N.Y. 

Foreign, f.o.b. N. Y. 

Silicate, com’! 

Sulphate, com’! (Glauber’s “oe 

00 Ib. 
Sulphate, com’l, calc ona 


STRONTIUM—Nitrate 


SULPHU R—Louisiana (prime) to 
New York lg. ton. 
To Boston, Philadelphia or 

Baltimore . Pe 

Roll. 

Flour... 

Flowers, sublimed... ia 

Powdered commercial, bags 

Sicilian, extra qual., unmixed 
seconds, crude brimstone 
to New York lg. ton. 


TERRA ALBA—Fr.&Eng. 100lb. 


TALC—Domestic....... sh. ton. 
French or 
itelian, best.......... = 

*Pending tariff appeal. 

TIN—Bi-chloride, 50° 


per 100% 


$.074@ 


OSG 
-072@ 


April 8, 1911, 


.08 


08 


0 


- 103 


.20 
. 034 @ 044 1 
03% @ "054 


054 @ 


.06 


1.90 
-084@.09 
.09@ O94 


18c. 
— 


8. 
.094@. 
.13@. 

.26@, 


19 

.50 
10 
13 

30 


2.18@2:21 


-113@.12 


.103@ 


.12@. 
.094@. 


ll 
13 
124 


-10$@11 
A deduc- 
tion of 25c. per ton is made when ore is delivered 


-72@1, 
3.80@4. 
4.00@4. 
5.00@5. 


7.00@15 
7.00@15 
35.00@40. 
5.00@5. 
2. 


13 
50 


50 
75 


.00 
-00 
00 
50 
75 


.334 @ . 364 


 50@. 


673@. 
1.30@1. 


.058@. 064 
.08i@. 60% 


18c. 
184c. 
20 


.30@1 


.10@2. 


50 
40 


.08@ 083 


.60@ 
.80@1 
65@1 


.60@. 


.65@ 


.07@. 


22.00 


22.50 


.85@2. 


.00@2 
.20@2. 


.75 
.00 
.00 


80 
85 


08 


up 


up 
15 
.40 
60 


1.55 


$22 
75@1 


15.00@25. 
*40 .00@45. 
*50. 


.00 
.00 
00 


00 
00 


12} 


Paris green, pure, bulk. 

Red lead, American. 

T Foreign sor, 
urpentine, spirits r gal. 

White lead, Am., dry - Ib. 
American, in oil ia 
Foreign, in oil... 

Zinc white, Am. extra dry.. 


17 @ . 204 s 20 
"Shee s eae - 
@ .09 2 2n@ 

-80@ 90 2.20@4.25 
054 @ .06 .024 
.07 @ .074 .04@ .04} 
.093@ .10 .06}@ .07 

.02 @ .024 


BORAX, sacks 


CALCI*~ Acetate,gray,100 Ib. 
Carbide, ton A f.o.b. Niag- 
ara Falls, N. Y., for Jersey 
City, N. ee sh. ton. 
Chloride, f.o.b. N. Y. Pe ast 10 
_ 75 2 .052 @ . 06! 
eee. Am. ors: = “aan _ French, proc’s,red seal,dry ‘ .084 @ .084 
Foreign AT 2. 25@2. French, process, green seal, 


“ Rosendale,” . ee d .10}@. 104 

(in sacks) PHOSPHATES—Acid.. .55@60c. per unit 

CHROVE er ate *Fla., hard rock 77% : 5.75@6. 00 

New Caledonia 5 land pebble Mis 6s tes 3.75@4.00 

+Tenn., pigeons Sekine ot bint 5.00@5.50 

.75@5.00 

.25@4.50 

tSo. Car. cae rock Bees sss .50@3.75 

*F.o.b. Florida or Georgia ports. +F.o.b. Mt. 
Pleasant. {On vessel Ashley River, S. C. 


.034@. 
.00@2. 


ZINC—Chloride sol. 
Chloride, granular 
Dust 
Sulphate........ 


, com. 20° ** 
65. 
11.00@14. 


NotEe—These quotations 
wholesale lots in New York unless otherwise 
specified, and are generally subject to the 
usual trade discounts. In the cases of some of 
the important minerals, such as phosphate 
rock, pyrites and sulphur, in which there are 
well established markets, the quotations are 
substantially representative. But in_the cases 
of some of the minor mineral products, the 
quotations represent what dealers ask of con- 
sumers and not what producers can realize 
in selling their output on private contract. 


are for ordinary 


ex. ship 
ZT er lg. ton. 
Bricks, f.0.b. Pittsburg, per M. 
CLAY, CHINA—Am. common 


14.00@16. 
175. 


8.00@9.0 
11.50@18. 


COBALT—Oxide........... Ib. .80@ 





